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1. THE Face in the Center repreſeats a Member of tion of Evil from the Individual on his acquaintance, The want of correſponding black lines in the ſaid 
is Society—any Perſon or Individual whatever, who are often paid in their own coin, whilſt others ſemicircular ſpace intimates, that though the dead 
8 alſo ſhare in the calamity, may have injured the ſaid Individual, yet he does 
II. The Faces in the Circular ſpace betwixt the not commonly injure them whilſt they and hey diy 
Circle A and B repreſent the Parents, Nurſes, Guar- X. The Portions of the doted lines that reach vided by death, continue in ſeparate departments. 
dians and Relations of that In:lividual; including from the faces in the ſpace betwixt the circles D | 
ethers, who, from intimate alliance or connection, and E to the Ceiitrical Face, repreſent the Conta- XIV. The Cyphers included in the Semicircular 


have immediate influence on the ſaid Individual's gion of Immorality or Evil, which the Individual ſpace L MN, repreſent the Deſcendears, Poſtecitys 
behaviour. | 


or Neighbourhood where he has reſided: and the neratlons, and the whole Human Race that ſhall ap- 


III. The Faces in the other Circular ſpaces repre- correſponding black lines ſhew the reflection of pear, come into exiſtence, or live on the eartly 
ſent the Companions, Acquaintance, Cuuntrymen, miſchief returning from hint, and diffuſing itſelf after his death, including all from the period of his 
&c. of the ſaid Individual, as expreſſed in the upper throughout the town or neighbourhood where he demiſe to the diſſolution of the world, or day of 
arch of each circular ſpace reſpectively. lives, One bad perſon may diſquiet a whole town General Judgment: The want of doted lines in 

Sa * , or neighbourhood, and leſſen the happineſs of this ſemicircular ſpace L MN, denotes that it is 

IV. Thoſe Portions of the doted liney which many, impoſſible for a living agent to be injured whilt in 
reach from the Faces in the Circular ſpace betwixt | this liſe by thoſe who have not come into exiſteace 
the Circles A and B to the Centrical Face, repreſent XI. The portions of the doted lines le ading from previous to his deathz he can therefore imbibe no 
the courſe of Evil which the faid individual has fuf- the faces in the ſpace betwixt the Circles E and F Evil from non<exiſting Poſterity: But the Black lines 
ſered from his Parents, c. whether by bad example, to the Centrical Face, mark the courſe of Injury reaching from the Centrical Face, and touching the 
neglect of religious education, criminal indulgence, or Evil which the ſaid Individual may ſuffer from Cyphers repreſenting future generations, ſhe. the 
or any ſpecies of injuſtice, or neglect oſ duty in them, the Inhabita nts of the ſame Country, Nation, or poſſibility that Evil ipringing from the miſconduct 
whereby the individual's mind is left uncultivateds Kingdom, of which he is a ſubje&t :. The corre- of the ſaid Individual, Member of ſociety, or living 
or made worſe. ſponding black lines returning from him on the agent, may hurt Individuals in ſucceeding genera. 

5 . 4 | heads of his Countrymen, ſhew the Evil which an tions, and materially injure Poſterity. A perſon 

V. Thoſe Portions of the black lines, that reach Individual, by perſonal miſbehaviour may do to by miſcondud during life in this world may occa- 
ſrom the Centrical Face to the faces in the ſpace be- his Country in general, and to individuals living ſion much diſturbance, confuſion, miſery, and Evil 
twixt the Circles A and B. repreſent the reverders- therein in particular.-- The evil returning from kim in general after his death z miſchief ſet on foot by 
tion of Evil and injury ; which the individual, when 


; : may fall on thoſe that have injured him, and on him, while alive on earth, may range unboundedly 
corrupted, returns upon others, and ſometimes on thoſe that diſcernibly have not. 7 into ſuture ages. | 
the very heads of thoſe who were inſtrumental in 


corrupting his morals. Xt, The Portions of tle doted lines on the left XV. Reader, If you ſuppoſe one of the Faces or 
$228 | 8 hand, and the doted lines on the right, reaching Heads in the circular ſpaces to repreſent Vourſelig 

VI. The Portions of the doted lines that reach from the faces in the circular betwixt the the centrical Head may be put for every other per- 
Trom the Faces in the circular ſpace betwixt the cir- Circles F and G to the Lentrical Face, exhibit the ſon, one by one 3 ſo that every perſon, and any 
cles B and C to the Centrical Face, denote the con courſe of Evil ariſing from Foreigners and Indivi- perſon, ſtands in the tation of a Centrical Agent to 
veyance of Evil which the ſaid Individual bas ſuf dualz of the human race general, living co-tem- you- Do no perſon evil, for you know not where 
fered from his Companions, Teachers, Paſtors, Ma- porary with the perſon” preſented by the centri that evil will end 1 perhaps a portion of it may 
piſtrates : and-alſo from thoſe in higher ſpheres of cal Face : And the correſponding black lines point ſometime return on yourſelf, and the reſt diffuſe to 
life than bimſelf, by bad example, allurement, pro- gut the reflection of Rvil which, recoiling from an inconceiyable extent. 

| | moſt diſtant parts of the known world: A French- XVI. If you ſuppoſe the Centrical Face or Head 

VII. The Portions of the black lines that reach man may injure an Engliſhman, and an Engliſhman to repreſent Yourſelif—you have heard of the dead 
from the Centrical-Face to the faces in the ſpace be ay injure an Indian ; ſoextenſive is the influence that went before you=you ſee the living around 
twixt the circles B and C expreſs the courſe of Evil 


BO of one Individual, ſo unbounded the courſe of you 3 and, as you know not when the world will be 
refleRting from the Individual, often bringing con. inaquity. 


at an end, you may imagine that poſterity will aſ- 
fusion aud diſturbance on his companions, whoſe in bs | rr 
fluence had let him aſtray, diſhonour on his teach- XI. The repreſentations of mort=heads included have been injured by thoſe that are dead—perhaps 
ers, trouble to bis Rulers z together with a variety jn the ſemicireular ſpace I H K, denote paſt gene- you are dally injured by thoſe that are livingz and 
of other evils which a vitiated mind may produce. rations—all that have lived and died fince the crea unleſs you yourſelf be EXPAEMELY cantious im 


. tion, previous to the time of the ſaid Indi vidual's your thoughts, words, and actions, you will inadver- 
VIII. The Portions of the doted lines that extend appearance on the ſtage of action: The doted lines tently ſcatter calamity around you, and plant thorns 
from the faces in the ſpate betwixt the circles C and extending from the heads in the ſald ſemicireular of confuſion in the path of Poſterity. 


D to the Centrical Face, exhibit the conveyance of ſpace - betwixt the ſemigircles G and H, t 5 | 
Evil to the Individual ſom his Acquaintance, who the Centrical Face, expreſi the courſe of 1 njury or Do you endeavour to bear- to ſuſfer to reſiſt 
have been acceſſary in vitlating his morals— leading Evil, of whatever ſpec ariſing from the mif- temptation - to ſorgive to preſerve your miud in 
kim into the paths of vice, or in any reſpect ini uring conduct of perſons who lived in ſaid generations a Chriſtian temper Let as little Evil as poſſible, iu 
| him, or unneceſſarily rendering his life leſs happy, paſt, and affecting the Centrica} Individual, where. reflecting lines, recoil from you. Stop it in its 
| . a | dy his life may be rendertd leſs happy than other- courſe—Overtome its power by Virtue and Love 
IX. The Portions of the black lines reaching wiſe it would have been, or his heart vitiated by for that is the beauty of ACTION j and let your be- 
from the Centrical Face to the ſaces in the circular temptation, trouble, or miſery, originating from ne volence and good offices, like the impartial rays 
ſpace betwixt the circles C and D ſhew the Reſlee- perſons departed from tis ſtage of viſible aRion, of the ſun, be diffuſed extenſively around vous 


may have imbibed from thoſe in the ſame Town and Survivors of the ſaid Individual, ſucceeding Ge- 
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T H E 


MORAL TELESCOPE, &c, 


his Will, and to be favoured with the Light of 
the Goſpel, are among the moſt valuable Privi- 


T* know the true God, to poſſeſs the Revelation of 


leges that any nation can enjoy,—There is at preſent 4 


conſiderable part of the earth inhabited by Pagans an 
Idolaters, groping in the ſhades of lamentable ignorance, 
and paying acoration to impoſtors, jugglers, brutes, and 
inanimate things, In ancient rimes the inhabitants of 
Britain were heathens, and, unacquainted with the know- 
ledge of the true God, worſhipped whatever imagination 
ſuggeſted, or the ingenuity of artiſts, and the cunning of 
impoſtors contrived, In proceſs of time it pleaſed the 
Creator of heaven and earth, by the Rays of the Goſpel, 
to enlighten the Britiſh Ifles: and he has moreover often 
crowned with ſucceſs mens reſearches after Truth 
Knowledge, and conveyed to them the power of making 
very advantageous difcoveries Printing, an arr ve 
uſeful for the diffuſion of knowledge, was not invented untr 
the year of our Loid 1440; and the Bible was firſt or- 
dered to be printed in Engliſh in the ſixteenth century, 
during the reign of King Henry VII. The invention of 
making paper is ſo much improved, and the art of print- 
ig has been brought to ſuch a degree of * 
3 . | 1 C 
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that it is now in the power of every perſon to procure that 
valuable treaſure the Bible at a ſmall expence. Thus our 
Heayenly Father, by the mediation of inſtrumental means 

has mercifully conveyed to ps a diſcovery of his Will, 
and an infallible Rule to direct us in all the poſſible oc- 
currences of life, The Holy Scriptures may be conſidered 
as a friendly Letter tranſmitted from God himſelf, point- 
ing out the road from earth to heaven.—lIr is much to be 
Jamented that fo little regard is in general paid to this 
condeſcending invitation of the Almighty. There are 
many of the inhabitants of Britain arrived at 20 years of 
age or upwards in the inventory of whoſe property (ſtrange 
to be heard !) a Bible is not to be found. Some who are 
poſſeſſed of it are fo extremely cautious in uſing it, that 
the Bible becomes the leaſt faſhionable book on their 
table. Does this ſurpriſing negligence of, and diſreſpect 
for that which is of infinite value, ift from a dangerous 
apprehenſion that ſufficient acquaintance with the Tub- 
ſtance of the Holy Scriptures is already acquired, and 
that further attention is unneceſſary ? Does it arife from 
a fatal ſuppoſition that, ſince the whole Law of God can- 
not be perfectly fulfilled, obedience to any part of it, and 
ſtrenuous endeavours to arrive as near perfection as poſ- 
ſible are in vain? From whatever ſource inattention to 
the holy ſcrip:ures proceeds, it is plain that a general in- 
fatuation or ſpecies of inſanity in this reſpect has got the 
better of many. It is not uncommon to ſee perſons read- 
ing uſeleſs or hurtful compoſitions with pleaſure, concern, 
ſpirit, and ayidity, The Bible, when opened, is often 
read with a dull, ſpiritleſs, and unmeaning torpidity. 
The ſocial duties and chriſtian-graces are little regarded ; 
the very names of theſe duties, or the words expreſſing 
them, are terms ngt generally underſtood, When the 
Apoſtle Paul aſked certain perſons at Epheſus whether or 
2 15 they had received the 1 Spirit, they replied, We 


ave not ſo much as heard that there BE any holy Spirit. 
l am afraid that there are many Chriſtians in this age 
yho, if they were to be queſtioned in modern expreſſion 
| : WL | | upon 


(27 
upon the nature and extent of the law of God, upon the 
fins and vices therein forbidden, upon the duties and vir- 
tues therein required, would anſwer much to the ſame 
zurpoſe as the Epheſians did—We know not that ſuch and 
ſoch behaviour is a breach of tlie law of God; We know 
not ſo much that there BE any ſuch virtue or any ſuch 


duty, Whilft Chriſtians, by neglecting to peruſe, medi- 


tate on, and acquaint themſelves with the law of God, 
do not give "themſelves the trouble to emerge from the 
clouds of ignorance, but walk in darkneſs at noon-day, in 
vain do dergymen often ſpend their lungs.” their public 
ſpeeches having frequently little more effect upon the 
Rar than Noah's prediction of the deluge, vr the 
ſounding ſtrokes of his hammer in building the ark had 
upon the Antediſuvians. Ty | . 
To confine. the extent of the law of God to the literal 


expreſſion of the ten commandments is a miſtake exceed- 


ingly dangerous, and not unçcommon among mankind. 


Some indeed are fo deplorably involved in error, that they 


circumſcribe the law of God by their own ſentiments, and 
fooliſhly” imagine that abſtinence from actually falling 
down and praying to images is fulfilling the firſt and fe- 
cond commandments. If they do not practiſe profane 
curſing and ſwearing, a conclufion is drawn that they are 
innocent as to the third. If they ſay prayers, attend pub- 
lic worſhip, and withhold their hands from manual labour 
on the Lord's day, they comfort. themſclves that they 
have religiouſly ſanctified the Sabbath, If they are obe- 
dient to their natural parents, they think that the fifth 
commandment reaches no further. To abſtain from 
violently murdering and taking the life from a perſon, as 
an ox is butchered in the market, is looked upon as obe- 
dence to the ſixth, If they have not been puilty of for- 
mal criminality with a perſon. married to another, an in- 
ference is drawn that the ſeventh commandment by them 
ſtands inviolated ; although Chriſt expreisly ſays, That 
he that looketh upon a woman to luſt atter her, hath com- 
mitted adultery with her already in his heart. To keep 
* ; back 
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_ firms the dreadful deceit. 
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back the hands from ſecret purloining and actual theft, is 
clieemed ſufficient adherence to the eighth, and they 
therefore involve themſelves in the deluſive thought that 
ihey are honeſt men. If they have not committed the 
crime of deliberate perjury, by ſwearing in open court to 
a falſehood, it becomes a pleaſant conſideration that they 
have not broken the ninth. The tenth commandment, as 
it teaches the motions of the foul, is ſeldom much at- 
rended. to, being conſidered as immaterial. Thus the 
poor deluded fouls ſecretly flatter themſelves on the pro- 
priety of their behaviour, and in their own minds enrol 
their names among the number of Good Chriftians, The 
recollution of having avoided crimes cognizible by the 
civil law, and of being free from church cenſure, gives 
ſanction to the foregoing fallacivus concluſions, and con- 
If thoſe pitiable ſelf-deceivers, upon their removal to 
another place, be indulged with an eccleſiaſtical certiſi- 
cate, that certificate furpiſhes a ſufficient keyſtone to the 
wretched. and perilous ſuperſtructure of ſelf- deluſion.— 
Such Barre ſelf· impoſition cannot be too carefully guard- 
ed ain 0 | | 

The ten commandments are only. a brief abridgment 
of the law of God. The whole word of God is of uſe to 
direct us how we may glorify and enjoy him. Doing that 
Which is forbidden, or neglecting to do that which is re- 
quired by any rule or precept contained in any part of the 
holy ſcriptures, I conſider as diſobedience, whether ſuch 
zvle or prece pt be contained in the Old or New Teſta- 
ment; excepting ſuch rules and precepts. in the old teſta- 
ment as are fufficiently warranted by the doctrine of the 
new :0 be abrogated; and I beg leave to mention that I 
apprehend fome ſets of Chriſtians have been rather raſh 
in abrogating certain precepts arbitrarily, and upon ſuſ- 
Picion ; as allo too precipitate in ſuperſtitiouſly adding 
others of their own contrivance, © teaching for doctrine 
the commandments of men.“ For men preſumptu- 


dully to take upon them to abrogate and diſannul any pre- 
| "Oe cept, 
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e 
cept, rule, or order of the law of God, becauſe cheit con- 
cep:ions. cannot diſcern the expediency, utility, or neceſ- 
ſity of ſuch precept or order; and daringly to introduce 
into, or countenance in the church, cuſtoms, orders, and 
inventions warranted only by the imagination of mortals, 
annexing penalties in caſe of failure, as if the Lord had 
SAID IT, is little leſs than uſurping the very throne ef 
God. But the treating of this ſubject would require more 
leiſure than I at preſent can allocate for that purpoſe, in 
the mean time I earneſtly recommend it to the conſidera- 
tion of the lovers of truth, as an affair worthy of inveſti- 
gation, that a deciſive diſcovery may be made what part 
of the law of God contained in the Old Teſtament is war- 
rantably * and that ſuperſtition alſo may ſuffer an 
impartial ſcrutiny. | 
he law of God is very extenſive, reaching every mo- 
tion of ſoul and body. An attentive ſtudy of and fami- 
liar acquaintance with the holy ſcriptures is requiſite to 
qualify a perſon for aſcertaining even a competent know- 
ledge of the nature and ſpirit of the law of God, and the 
purport of his will. ' Fu 
It is my opinion that more miſery is occaſioned in the 
world, and more evil ſet on foot from inattention to the 
ſeeming minutiz of the law of God, from neglect of obe- 
dience to thoſe precepts which to weak minds, and to 
weak minds only, appear trivial, from the commiffion of 
thoſe faults that have the deceitful caſt of appearing ſmall, 
than from thoſe notorious crimes that are com 
thought actionable in a civil court. If care were taken to 
model human laws by Divine, and to appropriate puniſh- 
ments to leſs heinous orders of offences, muck miſchicf 
might be cruſhed in the bud. If the ſparks of vice were 
quenched ſooner, conflagrations of iniquity would ſeldom 
be ſeen, Human laws indeed cannot reach the heart, 
nevertheleſs it js not impoſſible bur that they might be 
ſo conſtructed, and fo put in execution, as to lay hold on 
evil as ſoon as it can be proven to appear viſible in word 
or action: For inſtance, much evil might be — 
* 
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by allotting a puniſhment, to the author of a lie. Duel- 
ling and diſcord might perhaps be leſſened by puniſhing 
the authors of falſe derogatory ſpeeches and unchriftian 
expreflions, Inſtances of attuil theft that happen in any 
place during a given time bear no compariſon to the 
number of lies that are told in that place during the ſame 
ſpace of time; and why? the laws againſt actual theft are 
ſtrictly pur in execution, the liar is allowed to paſs on.— 
Were there no law againſt theft, there would be as many 
thieves as liars, as many inſtances of theft as. there are 
falſhoods told. A word to the wiſe is enough. Perhaps 
it would not be againſt the happineſs of ſociety if human 
laws were made to deſcend to lower particulars than they 


2 do; for the eaſieſt and moſt effectual method of 


uppreſſing vice is certainly to cruſh it in the bud, 
However, much more effectually would evil be reduced in 
its quantity, if mankind, from genuine love to Almighty 
God, and the excellency of his laws, would voluntarily, and 
without conſtraint, conſorm their life and converſation to 
the dictates of Heaven. He that hath formed the Lumina- 
ries of the ſky, and fixed the laws of their motion, has graci- 
ouſly vouchſafed to take concern in the affairs of mortals, 
has favoured us with his ſacred law, which deſcends into 
particular caſes, takes notice of various origins of evil, 
Warns us againſt them, and enumerates precedents ſhew- 
ing the danger and calamity attending, a violation of the 
holy precepts. . The Lord, whole wiſdom is infinite, well 
knows from what ſmall beginnings oceans of iniquity often 
proceed. With a view to our intereſt, welfare, and hap- 
pineſs in this life, and that which is to come, he entteats 
us to avoid the very appearance of evil. 
Such is the extent and perfection of his law, that it may 
be infringed by a ſingle thought of the mind. It may be 
violated by a ſingle word, ſentence, or expreſſion. Silence 
in the cauſe of innocence, and on many other occaftons, 
is criminal. . A groan, a ſigh, a laugh, a contemptuous 
look, may each wound a character, and thereby become 


tranſgreſſions of che lam of God, A perſon, by Pens 
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the features of his face into certain diſpoſitions, may 
commit iniquity, and injure another. Certain motions, 
geſtures, and attitudes of the body, diſpleaſe the Lord 
(who attentively inſpects all our ways), and may alſo be 


injurious to our fellow brethren of mankind. The vari- 


ous ways and caſes wherein the law of God may be vio- 
lated are exceedingly numerous, and not eaſily, reducible 
to a determinate Syſtem. I take upon me to adviſe all 


who are deſirous of entering the gates of heaven, often 


to peruſe the holy ſcriptures with care and attention, 
that they may find out what is fin and what is duty. 
An Engliſh Dictionary would be very uſeful to ſuch na- 
tives of this country as are not ſkilled in the languages, 


by the help of which they may conveniently inform them- 


ſelves of the meaning of ſuch Engliſh words in the holy 
ſcriptures as they do not underſtand, There are ſeveral 
books in print which explain the moral law, and men- 
tion ſeveral caſes of diſobedience and non-conformity to 
it, The expence of purchaſing theſe is but trifling in 
compariſon of the loſs of a ſoul; and ſeeing the mercy 
of God has thrown theſe means of inſtruction in our way, 
it is deſpiſing the proviſion made by God if we neglect to 
take them vp, and refuſe aſſiſtance in the great taſk of 
diſtinguiſhing good from evil. 

I conſider that every thought or exerciſe of the mind, 
every word, every action, and every ſpecies of beha- 
viour whatever that is inconſiſtent with the ſpirit of the 
law of God, or inconfiſtent with the ſpirit of Chriſt, is 
diſobedience to the law of God; although ſuch thought, 
word, action, or ſpecies of behaviour may not be ex- 
preſsly or ſpecifically forbidden in that law : and that 
omitting or neglecting to do what is required in the law 
of God, as contained in the Old and New Teſtaments, 
according to the ſpirit of the ſum of the precepts therein 
exhibgited, is alſo diſobedience to the law of Jchovah. 


Since the word Law is ſo frequently mentioned in this 
treatiſe, and ſtrj& adherence to the Divine Precepts re- 
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commended, it will perhaps not be improper, before 
proceeding further, to acquaint the Reader that I by no 
means inſinuate that a man by his on doſngs can tranſ- 
fer himſelf to Heaven independent of the Mercy of God, 
or the Merits of Jeſus Chriſt, | by no means alledge 
that any man, however much good he has done, can 
from his actions derive a right to claim from God the 
Kingdom of Heaven as a reward of his own righteouſ- 
neſs. For it is God that gives us the power to DO; the 
honour therefore belongs to him. From him we derive 
the Ability of obedience—the ſpirit that moves us to do 
Good and avoid Evil ; the praiſe is therefore due unto 
him, and not to a lump of animated clay. It is Jeſus 
Chriſt, whoſe merits took effect immediately after the 
fall of Adam—lIr is Jeſus Chriſt who has made SALVA« 
TION POSSIBLE, otherwiſe man might have Done--- 
and Wroughr-—and Struggled in VAIN.— His own moſt 
active exertions, excluſive of the mediation of Jeſus 
Chriſt, would have been to no purpoſe, To whom then 
is the honour due? Jeſus Chriſt has opened the Gates 
of heaven, which would otherwiſe have remained ſhut 
againſt the human race, and it would have been utterly 
Impoſſible for man to Enter. Jeſus may therefore with 
propriety be called the Author of our Faith,” or of ont 
Hope ; becauſe, without him there would have been No 


Ground to hope for or expect a happy immortality. It 


is in vain for a man to hope for that which he knows it 
is impoſſible for him to obtain; but Chriſt has put the 
attainment of Eternal Felicity in our power; he has pre- 
ared the manſions, and pointed out the Way to them. 
if we refuſe to walk in that Way, whom have we to 
blame? He will likewiſe be the Finiſher of the faith of 
thoſe that walk in the way of his Precepts, and will crown 
their HOPE with ' POSSESSION. . Let the man, who 
depends wholly on himſelf and his own works, dc-lare 
on what wings he is to aſcend into heaven? At the hour 
of Death, what read is he to take How is he to elude 


the hand of ſtrict Juſtice ? How is he to eſcape from the 
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Guilt of his imperfections? By Jeſus Chriſt Repentance, 
accompanied with Reformation, is reftdered acceptable, 
and pardon obtainable; whereas, by the covenant of 
works, or ſtrict exertion of juſtice, penalty was the inſe- 
parable conſequence of tranſgreſſion of every tranſgreſ- 
fion, and of one or any tranſgreſſion. To the Bleſſed 
Jeſus therefore LOVE. is due; which love, if the heart 
of man were duly poſſeſſed of, would be the Noble, the 
Great, and the Beſt Motive, Principle, and. Spring of 
Action and Obedience. To the merciful Saviour obe- 
dience is due, as a teſtimony of our Gratitude and Love 
(even excluſive of the conſideration that ſuch obedience 
is our on intereſt), “ For this is the Love of God, 
« that we keep his commandmeets,” 1 Epiſt. Jobn v. 3. 
And hereby do we know that we know Jeſus Chriſt, 
ce if we keep his cemmandments : he that ſayeth, I know 
* him, and keepeth not bis commandments, is a Liar, 
« and the Truth is not in him,” 1 Epift. Fobn ii, 35 4. 
“ Faith, if it hath not WORKS, is dead, being alone; 
© Thou believeſt that there is one God; thou do'ſt 
cc well: the DEVILS alſo believe, and tremble : Bur 
** wilt thou know, O vain man, that Faith without 
« works is DEAD,” Fames ii. 17, 19, 20. When # 
certain man aiked what he ſhould Do to be ſaved, or 
that he might inherit eternal Life, Jeſus Chriſt, who 
never mocked any man, expreſsly anſwered, * If Thou 
« wilt enter into Life, Keep the Commandments,” 
Matthew xix. 17. This was a PART of what was to 
be Done, If ye love me (ſaid the Blefled Jeſus), 
« Keep my commandments.” * The Law oi the Lord 
is Perfect converting the ſoul : the teſtimony of the 
«© Lord is ſure; making wiſe the ſimple. The Statutes 
© of the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart: the com- 
„ mandment. of the Lord is pure, enlightening the 
« eyes,” Pſalm xix. 7, 8. God has repeatedly, even 
by tremenduous temporal judgments, manifeſted nis ab- 
hon ence of Sin, or the tranſgreſſion of his Law; and 
indeed it will not appear ſurpriſing that he has done ſo, 
if we conſider the horrid nature ot ditobedience, | 
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. Theſe remarks being premiſed, the Reader may deli. 


. berately meditate on the following Propoſitions, 


1. THAT a fingle inſtance of diſobedience to the law 
of God, committed by an Individual, may induce that 
Individual to commit other inſtances of diſobedience, 
and may have influence on the remaining part of his or 
her life, tending to render it leſs happy than otherwiſe 
it would have been. | 


2. That the diſobedience of one individual to the law 
of God tends to produce diſobedience in others, and is 
communicable by a ſpecies of conyeyance ſomewhat ana- 


lagous to phyſical infection, 


3. That an inſtance of diſobedience to the law of 
God, committed by an individual, may render the lives 
of others leſs happy. 


4. That the infection of diſobedience to the law of 
God is extremely diffuſive, ſeizing thoſe who are not 
fortified againſt it. | | 


g. That the diſobedience of an individual to the law 
of God may infect the family to which that individual 
belongs, draw them into diſobedience alſo, and render 
their lives leſs happy. k 007 FRF 7 


6. That the infection of diſobedience to the law of 


God, arifing from one individual, may extend to the in- 
habitants of the neighbourhood, village, pariſh, town, 
or city wherein the diſobedient individual reſides, to the 
ſociety, community, or corporation of which he or ſhe 
3s a member; inducing ſuch part of them as the infec- 
tion ſhall reach, and find - unfortified againſt it, into 
non-conformity to the law of God, and tending to ren- 
der their path of life Jeſs pleaſant, 

| 7. That 
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7. That it is the nature of the infection of diſobe@i- 
ence to the law of God, progreflively to ſpread itſelf 
throughout the Diſtrict, County, Province, Nation, 
Kingdom, or Empire in which the diſobedient individual 
dwells, or is an inhabitant, tending to draw thoſe of the 
inhabitants of ſuch Diſtrict, County, Province, Nation, 
Kingdom. or Empire, as the infection in its courſe ſhall 
reach and find unfortified againſt it, into diſobedience 
and miſery, | e | | 

8. That the influence or infection of diſobedience to 
the law of God does not confine itſelf to the Nation or 
Kingdom in which the individual reſides from whom it 
took its riſe, but communicates itſelf to the inhabitants 
of other nations, kingdoms, and Empires, from Pole to 
Pole, living upon the face of the earth, or traverſing the 
ſurface of the tea, tending to induce into diſobedience 
to the law of God, and to draw into miſery ſuch part of 


them as it in its excurſion ſhall reach and find unfortiſied 
againſt it. 


9. That the infection of diſobedience to the law. of 
God, beſides its extenſive and epidemical excurſions 
upon mankind living in the ſame age with the diſobe- 
chent agent from whom it took its riſe, may be commu- 
nicated to ſucceeding generations, and pervade future 


ages, tending to induce into diſobedience to the law of 


God, and involve into additional miſery ſuch indivi- 
duals of poſterity and future ages as it ſhall reach and 
find unfortified againſt it, | | 


10. That the infection of diſobedience to the law of 
God, ariſing from an individual in ſociety, in its courſe 
and invaſions upon mankind, often carries along with it 
inconveniences, diſadvantages, loſſes, vexations, and 
grievances, one of which 1t ſeldom fails to leave with 
the perſon who has the courage 1, oppoſe its currency, 
and, by firm adherence to the law ot God, to reſiſt us 
intruſion and malignity. 

11. That 


cn) 


11; That a ſingle inſtance of diſobedience to the law 


df God, committed by an individual of the human race t 
in any age of the world, may bring upon mankind ſur- 0 
viving after the period of commiſſion of ſuch inſtance of e 
diſobedience, whether cotemporary with that individual, ü. 


or living in ſucceeding ages, an infectious and ſpread- 
ing calamity, 


| | | | t] 
12. That a ſingle inſtance of diſobedience to the law tc 
of God, committed by an individual in any age or cen- Ir 
tury whatever; may bring upon the deſcendents and poſ- a. 
terity of that individual, upon ſucceeding generations, 4 
and upon the human race in general who live after the 
period of commiſſion of ſuch inſtance of diſobedience, 
a diffuſive and ramifying calamity, though not ſo fatal, ni 
yer ſimilar in its effects to the ruin of mankind occa- fl 


honed by Adam's cating the Forbidden fruit in Paradiſe. ſt 


13. That ſome inſtances of diſobedience to the law of 


God are ſudden and more immediately conſpicuous in 00 
their contagious effects, and others have their conſe- tl 
quences more remote, the infection often continuing for fl 
a a conſiderable ſpace of time leſs diſcernible, and in an th 
apparent ſtate of inactivity. a] 

j 134. That in aſcertaining the real magnitude of the 

| erime of an inſtance of diſobedience to the law of God, a 

| there may be taken into the computation the quantity 1 
of miſchief thereby occaſioned in the world from the * 
period of commiſſion of ſuch inſtance of diſobedience to ol 


the end of the world, — This is a taſk that man in his h 
preſent ſtate is unqualified for. | 


- 15. That the ſum of the infectious inſtances of diſo- ne 
bedience to the law of God, committed by any indivi- 
dual during his or her life on earth, tends to produce a 
| variety of calamities acting many bf the human race, 
cotemporary with and ſurviving that individual. m 

b | 16. That 
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16. That the fum of the inſtances of diſobedience to 
the law of God, committed by the individuals of any 
Courſe or Generation of mankind during their life on 
earth, conſtitutes che general deviation of that genera- 
tion from the law of God. | ; 


17. That the general miſconduct of any generation from 
the law. of God affects the next ſucceeding generation, 
tending to render their lives leſs happy, and inducing 
into diſobedience to the law of God ſuch part of them 
as the general contagion ſhall attack and find unfortified 
againſt it, 


18. That the miſcondutt of individuals of the laſt ge- 
neration viſibly affects individuals of the preſent genera- 
tion, and the general miſconduct of the laſt generation 
ſhews its influence on the preſent, 75 


19. That the general deviation from the law of God, 
of any generation intervening betwixt the Creation of 
the world and the pretent generation, may have had in- 
fluence upon any other generation intervening betwixt 
that generation and the preſent, upon the. preſent, or 
may have upon any ſutceediny generation. 


20, That it is poſſible that an inſtance of diſobedience 
to the law of God, committed by an individual of any 
intermediate generation, may affect one or more indi- 
viduals of any other ſucceeding generation, ſo as to in- 
duce them into diſobedience, and render their lives leſs 


happy. 


21. That the general miſconduct of the preſent ge- 
neration, and of individuals now living, affects them- 
ſelves, tending to render the remaining part of their, 
lives leſs happy ; and will alſo have influence upon the 
next and ſucceeding generations, individuals of whom 
may trace back their miſery to individuals of the, aan 
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day; and children yet unborn have reaſon to ſay, had 


my Parents and predeceſſors acted otherwiſe, it would 
not have been ſo with me. | 


22+ That many individuals living in the preſent age, 
if they could trace backwards the ramifications of evil, 


the Courſe of cauſes, and the revolutions of contingen- 


cies, might perhaps have reaſon to date inconveniencies 
which they ſuffer to day from the faults or miſconduct 
of perſons whoſe bones are mouldered to duſt an hundred 
or a thouſand years ago. 


23. That if the fermentation of action were unfolded, 
the lineage of miſchief traced, and the ſources of Evil 
diſcovered, cauſes might be aſſigned for many of the 
evils which an individual ſuffers; and it would be found 
that theſe evils have been occaſioned” by, or taken their 
courſe from that individual's non- conformity to, or tranſ- 
greſſion of thè law of God in the former part of his or 
her life, or from the miſconduct of ſome of thoſe per- 
ſons who have lived co-temporary with the faid indivi- 
dual, or from the miſconduct of ſome of the human race 
who have lived in the world prior to the time of the ſaid 
individual's exiſtence, Theſe cauſes may act conjunctly 
or ſeverally. | | 


24. The firſt indulgence of a thaught which is con- 
trary to the law of God, or inconſiſtent with the ſpiric of 
Chriſt, or of that law, lays the foundation of a habit in 
the mind: by the repetition of ſimilar indulgences the 
habir is eſtabliſhed, and the mind, trained ro that way of 
thinking, aſſumes an unchriſtian temper which may be 
productive of words and actions that are contrary to the 
law of God, may have influence upon others, and bring 


additional calamity upon mankind, 


25. That one word ſpoken, or one action done, un- 
warranted by the law of God to be ſaid or done, or in- 
. conſiſtent 
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conſiſtent with the ſpirit of Chriſt, may each give riſe to 
an immenſity of evil words and actions. 


26. That various inſtances of diſabedience to the law 
of God, committed at different times, and by different 
perſons, may all concur to be inſtrumental in inducing 
one perſon to commit one inſtance of diſobedience to 
the law of God ; and a thouſand perſons may be indiſ- 
cernibly acceflary in one crime committed by one indi- 
vidual; 


27. That a perſon who neglects to exerciſe the duties 
coramanded in the law of God, and thereby hides his or 
her talent in the ground, is actually practiſing evil, by 
diſappointing Society of his or her aid and co-operative 
endeavour to prevent the increaſe of evil, to weaken its 
power, to ſtrengthen the bonds of order, harmony, and 
happineſs, which aid Society has a right to claim. Even 
the example holden up to mankind by ſuch an indolent 
perſon is immediately infectious in proportion to the in- 
tereſt, influence, ſtation, &c. of that perſon. 


28. That every individual of the human race is a ge- 
neral as well as particular agent, acting for himſelf or 
herſelf, co-temporaries, and poſterity, 


29. That under the complicated calamities ariſing 
from innumerable ſources of Evil perpetrated the world 
ſeems to groan, and the inhabitants of the earth ſpin out 
the thread of life, entwiſted with vaſt mazes of grievan- 
ces, troubles, temptations, diſtreſſes, and unavoidable 
miſeries. 


30. That conſidering the vatiety of ſurrounding Evils, 


the ſtrange revolution of events hinging upon each other, 


the fermentation of cauſes and contingencies, the diſtant 
and unforeſeen effects of action, the generative infectious 
and prolific nature of Evil or "i to the 15 * 
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God, pondering our ways, taking heed to our goings, 
atrentive watchfulreſs, cavtious circumſpe@ion, and 
ſte addy adherence to the law of God is requiſite ; that we 
ma be able the mor to oppoſe the currency of Evil, 
and by rhe practice of Good to counteratt its tendency, 
blunt its virulence, reduce its momentum, or at leaſt 
enJeavour to avoid increaſing it; that we may the leſs 
injure ourſelves, coremporaries, and poſterity, 


21. That a conſcience, unenlighted and uninformed 
by God's law and the holy ſcriptures, may diſcern ſome 
actions to be good and others evil, but cannot fix the 
boundaries berwixt good and evil with preciſion, None 
but God, who foreſces the conſ-quences, the courſes, the 
remote and complicated windings, refl-ctions, curva- 
tures and iſſues of action in obſcure futurity, can with 
exactneis inform us what is good, and what is evil; we 
ought therefore to conſider his law, as contained in the 
Bible, the Scriptures of the Oſd and New Teſtament, as 
out only infallible Directory, and regulate our behaviour 
thereby. | 


A great number of Propofitions of the fame nature 
may be raiſe! upon and derived from the fore mentioned: 
And upon the fame chain of reaſoning, and fifnilar train 
of thought,” a variety of Propoſitions may be built, 
equally true, and much more aſtoniſhing, fo as at firſt 
view to have the apprarance of Paradoxes. | 

A perſun of a thoughttul mind, who has conſiderable 
experience and knowle!ge of the world, and who has 
been accuſtomed to conſider the nature of action, even 
in its infantile ſtages and leſs diſtant progreſſions, will, 
by reading the foregoing” Propoſitions, be immediately 
convinced of the truth of tnem ; and will alſo be quali- 
ficd to take up the train of thought therein contained, 
and to furniſh himſelf with a variety of inſtances in * 
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of the ſame. Although it be altogether irnpofſible for 
finite comprehenſions to® penetrate into the compl'exly 
complicated courſes that Evil finally and really aſſumes; 
yet, to render the ſubj ct as plain as poſſible, I ſhall re- 
late a few inſtances of immorality, and trace the real, 
the natural, and the p:Mible conſequences of diſobe- 
dience to the Law of God, as far as ſeems neceſſary to 
give every Reader a faint idea of the terrible form and 
horrid ſhape of vice. 


tENSTANCE I. 


The contagious and d fſuſive nature of Fvil exemplified in 
AD AM's FIRST TRANSGRESSION. 


WHEN Adam and Eve, the Parents of the human 
race, had eaten the fruit which their Creator com- 
manded them not to taſte, the frame of their minds ſuf- 
fered an immediate change. Peace of mind and hap- 
pineſs accompany perfect innocence, It is natural to 
ſuppoſe that perſons conſcious of no evil, and acquainted 
with no ſpecies of pain, would be abundantly happy ; 
and whilſt they remained in that ſtate their minds would 
be in perfect health, and the motion of the flui's and 
machinery of their bodies uniform and harmonious: bur 
when they had diſobeyed, the paſſions ſhame and fear 
inſtantly entered into their brealts, and produced that 
uneaſint ſo, and th ſe painful ſenſations which ever fince 
accompany thoſe paſſions, Their affections would be 
jumbled, and. the good order of their minds deranged ; 
and, as there ſubſuts a reciprocal agency and a certain 
connection betwixt mind and body, it is probable tnat 
the conſtitution of their bodies at that tim: alſo {uffered ; 
for every paſſion of the . affects the human body in 
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one degree or other, It is undeniable that anger and 
rage diſtort the features of the countenance, and throw 
the body into agitation. Shame and guilt often redden 
the face; that redneſs muſt be occaſioned by a more than 
uſual conflux of blood towards the face. Fear naturally 
is diſcernible in the viſage, and throws the body into 
tremulous motions, and in general produces paleneſs of 
the face, which paleneſs muſt be occaſiened by a leſs 
than uſual conflux of blood thither. Every paſſion has 
its concomitant attitude of body, and its natural ar- 
- Fangement of the features of the face. Many ſimilar 
obſeryations might be made to ſhew that the body, and 
the circulation of the blood and other fluids, are conſi- 
derably affected by the ſtate of the mind. Hence (l 
think) it may be inferred that Adam and Eve, upon Icfs 
of innocence, being ſtruck with ſhame, fear, remorſe, 
and a ſenſe of guilt, ſuffered not only in their minds, 
but alſo in their bodies; and the conſtitution of the lat- 
ter would be materially injured, For as a machine is 
damaged by the alteration or diſorder of any of its con- 
ſtituent parts, ſo the whole frame of their bodies would 
undoubtedly be affected by the conſequences of their 
diſobedience, and the formerly tranquil motions and 
harmonious vibrations marred. And there being an in- 
timate connection betwixt foul and body, the conſtitu- 
tion and wonderful machinery of both would be de- 
ranged. | 

As diſeaſes of mind and body are in a confiderable 
degree often hereditary, the children of Adam and Eve 
would have in their bodies and minds the ſeeds of diſ- 
order and mifery ; and, according as time and tempta- 
tion gave occaſion to that ferment to work, or thoſe 
ſeeds to ſpring forth, would be liable to the ſame paſ- 
ſions of mind and irregularities of conſtitutional tempe- 
Tament as their progenitors, and likewiſe ſubje& to 
other paſſions and irregularities which the already de- 
ranged ſyſtem was difpoſed to produce; ſince they in- 
herited a vicious habit increaſable in its power, 8 
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4 ſame manner as a fever improperly treated may end in 
* madneſs, or envy actuate the arm of a miſanthrope to- 
n commit murder. Cain allowed the depravity of his na- 
n 
* 
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ture to increaſe, and by killing his brother brought upon 
himſelf and his poſterity an additional curſe and calzmity. 
The third generation, or Adam's grand-children, upon 
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f the ſame - prineiples of reaſon, would inherit conſtitu- 
8 tionally the* bad diſpoſition of body and mind which 
$ their parents conveyed to them, with ſuch diminution 
— or increaſe of the diſorder as their own actions, ſituation, 
r and other contingencies might effect; for good actions 
d have a tendency to abate, and bad actions to increaſe 
|= the reigning malady ; in like manner as the pain ariſing 
1 from a bruiſe becomes more interſe by repeated ſtrokes 
s on the ſame place, the cure is rendered more difficult, 
E and the caſe more dangerous; but cafe and ſuitable ap- 
s, plications tend ro alleviate the pain. 
= Accordingly, cne generation having conveyed the 
Is degeneracy io another, the effects of our firſt parents 
- diſobedience are lamentably felt in every mind, and ob- 
d ſervable in every human body; and under the ſame de- 
ir plorable malady, both of mind and, body, in leis or 
d greater degree, do the whole inhabitants of the earth 
* preſently groan, | | a 
1 Another ſource of evil and miſery, befides the conſti- 
"4 tutional taint, muſt have ariſen from the example which 
our firſt Parents ſet to their children. Adam and Eve 
le being themſelves impure and corrupted in their prac- 
2 tices after the it diſobedience, could not ſet before their 
. children an example of unſpotted purity, innocence, and 
4 holineſs. As markind have a vatural inclination to 
ſe immate the ſons and daughters of the common parents 
— of the human race, would be more ready to imitate their 
e- evil chan their good; that is, their evil would infect by 
to example, conſiderin g that their children, from the con- 
* - Fituttonal taint, were in a ſituation capable of imbibing 
n ite infection; tor difeaſes are more or leis infectious, 
e * cording as the tcmperament of the body or _ 2 
ꝛ0 | thoſe 
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thoſe that are whole is diſpoſed to receive the infection, 
or onſtitutionally forrified againſt it 


The Children of Seth and Cain, ſhaping in ſome de- 
gree their morals by them in leſs or more particulars, 


conveyed likewiſe to their children an example of depra- 


vity ; and fo, from generation to generation, even to 
the preſent age; with this ifferener, that when mankind 
became more numerous, individuals had a variety of 
ex:imples ſet before them, a v:riety of ſources from 
whence they might drrive the contagion 3 ſo that from 
others. as well as from their parents, they might imbibe 
the infection of evil, and reciprocally corrupt each other. 

Fruit, having been the object of interdiction, very 


emblematically announces to mankind the fruitful nature 


of tranſgre ſſion; for, as the polterity of Adam have mul- 
tiplied on the face of the earth, ſo has the fruit and ſeeds 
of the calamity introduced by their tranſgreſſion been 


propogated and ſcattered through all Countries and Cli- 


mates, over the whole earth where the foot of man has 
trod. | 
It is plain that the Conſequence of Adam's tranſgreſ- 
ſion affects the preſent generation, or the now living 
courſe of mankind; and will continue time unknown to 
burden the human race, and to act as a partial cauſe in 
rendering the lives of millions miſerable, A- perſon, 
who in theſe lat: er days, receives exiite nce, and appears 
on the field of action, is like an heir born to a burdened 
eſtate. who cannot undo what is done, but may do the 
beſt he can for himſelf, The world is like a veſſel gone 
to wreck, mankind the paſſengers, whoſe immediate bu- 
ſineſs it is, amongft the floating planks, to graſp and lay 
hold on whatever they can, and ſtruggle with all their 
might to keep affoat, and make towards land, Whilſt 
we thus take a retroſpective view of the firſt ORIGIN of 
EVIL, ard conſider the deplorable condition of the hu- 
man race, and the dreadful calamities which have over- 
whelmed mankind fince the Creation—whilit we look 
forward to the diſmal proſpect, and in fancy diſcern un- 
| a born 
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born generations ſtruggling in the thickets of diſtreſs— 
whilſt we look downwards, and in lamentation mention 
the numbers that have dropt, and are preſently confined 
in the doleful manſtans of deſpair —whilft we think of 
the myriads who, it is to be feared, will be conſigned to 
devouring flames, we may ſafely ſay that the crime of 
Adam has bee” part of the cauſe of ALL this. By one 
man fin entered into the world, Direful, diffuſive, and 
laiting have been the conſequences of his diſobedience. 

But although, without doubt, the Two Firſt Inhabi- 
tants of the earth were partly inſtrumearal in occafioning 
the miſery, and partly cufpable for the defections of 
ALL their poſterity, it does not follow that the whole 
blame ought to be laid upon rthem—others, as well as 
Adam, have been inſtrunental in bringing much addi- 
tional mifery upon mankind, and in increaſing the quan= 
tum of Evil in the world. Every man and woman ſtands 
in a ſimilar relation to ſociety and poſterity as Adam and 
Eve did— God rev-aled his will to Adam and Eve, and 
gave them a law—They diſobeyed that law, and ated 
contrary to that will-God has revealed his will, and 
given to YOU a law— — — — — 


INSTANCE II. 


The laſting Conſequences, contagious and diffuſive nature of 
Evil exemplified in 


THE MURDER COMMITTED IC AND THE 
DEGENERACY O THE ANTEDIMVIANS. 


CAIN permitted the depravity of his nature to in- 
creaſe its power, and accordingly it fermented into jea- 
louſy, contention, and an inclination to deprive his bro- 
ther of life, The horrid crime of fratricide was at length 

als Shy perpetrated 
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perpetrated by Adam's eldeſt-ſon ; which attroeious ac- 
tion brought grief and ſorrow into the firſt family in the 
world, rendered the remaining part of Cain's lite leſs 
happy, baniſhed him from rhe ſociety. and fellowſhip of 
his parents, and continued to affect his deſcendents for 
many hundred years, even to the time of the deluge ; 
inſomuch that they were more corrupted in their morals, 
and led leſs happy lives than thoſe of Seth. The deſ- 
cendents of Cain are therefore ſtiled the ſons of men, 
thoſe of Seth are called the ſons of God, Gen. vi. ſigni- 
fying that the deſcendents of Seth, although without 
doubt degenerate and wicked, were not ſo degenerate 
nor ſo wicked as thoſe of Cain. In proceſs of time the 
deſcendents of Seth, induced more by fancy than judg- 
ment, contracted marriages with the deſcendents of 
Cain; by which means an univerſal depravity took place, 
and every imagination of the thoughts of man's heart was 
only evil continually. And it ſeemed good to Aimighty 
God, though long ſuffering and ſlow to anger, to deſtroy 


the perverſe generation. The clouds were commanded 


to rain, and the ſea to tranſgreſs her bounds, The earth 


was overwhelmed by the imperuouſly raging element, 
all fleſh living, both man and beaft, exc-pring a few 


ſaved in the ark, were lamentably buried in a watery 
grave, | 

What was the cauſe of this tremenduous calarnity ? 
The, great wickedneſs of that race of men who lived 
immediately previous to the flood, was the immediate 
cauſe of it. If we look a little backward, we find, tha: 


the injudicious marriages contracted betwixi the deſcen- 


dents of Seth and Cain were alſo inſtrumental in bring- 


ing down the wrath of Almighty on the earth: bur the 
crime of murder committed by Cain on the budy of -his 
brother, was among the diſcernible cauſes of the heinous 
degeneracy of his deſcenden:s; cherefore that inſtance of 
diſobedience to the law of God was amopg the remote 
cauſes of the flood, There might be .many more con- 
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happened on the earth previous to the time of the de- 
luge ; which general Evil or ſum of Evil, was that which 
would render the earth egregiouſly abominable in the ſight 
of God : but the general fum-of Evil that-had happened 
was conſtituted of the ſums of evil committed by each 
generation, one-after another, by each nation, communi- 
ty, kindred, ſociety, family, and individual; fo that the 
whole was made up of the joint ſins of individuals; but 
the ſum of the ſins of each individual ariſes from the ſum 
of evil thoughts, words, and actions indulged, ſpoken and 
committed by that individual: therefore each evil 
thought, word, or action, which was indulged, ſpoken, or 
committed by any individual previous to the flood, in- 
creaſed the ſum total of Evil, and that ſum total being 
the general cauſe of the flood ; therefore each evil 
thought, word and action, indulged, ſpoken, or done by 
any individual Antediluvian, was an inſtrumental cauſe 
of the flood, and conſequently an inſtrumental cauſe of- 
all the calamities attending, and conſequences of che 
flood. So dreadful a thing it is to tranſgreſs even in the 
leaſt particular the law of the Living God! * 
Among the calamities attending the deluge was the 
deſtruction of the then whole inhabitants of the earth, 
beaſts of the field, and fowls of the air, except a few of 
each ſpecies (as formerly mentioned), what. tongue can 
relate the mournful event, what imagination can paint 
the melancholy cataſtrophe ? The ſtately palaces and 
the magnificent cities, with their inhabitants, jumbled into 
rvins, and the labours of ages daſhed into gonſuſion.— 
Struck with uncommon terror and aſtoniſhment, they 
would haftily ſcramble to elevated places, and after 
lamentably beholding their wives, children, property, and 
their ALL, ſunk into deſtruction, would themſelves be 
ſwept from the eminence of refuge, and with unavailing 
you and diſmal ſhricks ingulph'd in the regions of 

the deep. 
The injurious conſequences of the flood which have 
affected tucceeding generations are very numerous, of 
| D which 
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which I ſhall only mention a few—— The beauty of the 
earth was ſpoiled, air, water, and vegetables were render- 
ed leſs ſalubrious, and this is a laſting calamity which has 
 afe&ted mankind ſince the period of the deluge, and 
will continue to be a diſadvantage to poſterity until the 
earth and amoſphere un ergo ſo ne uncommon alteration, 

The lives of all tat held I've upon the earth after the 
deluge were by the decree of Gu appointed to be ſhorten- 
ed, yet bis days ſhall be an hundred and twenty years. Gen, 
Vi. 3. So that we are indebted to thete long lif'd Antedi- 
luvians for the unhealthineſs of our climate, the impuri— 
ty of our air, the ſhortneſs of our lives and, all the inju- 
rious conſequences ariſing from theſe diſadvantages, toge- 
ther with many more general and particular calamities 
Which will continue irremoveably binding upon us and 
poſterity. Every inſtance of diſobedicnce to the divine 
law committed by any Antediluvian, as it was an ad- 
ditional drop in the cup of Antediluvian iniquity, and con- 
ſequently a partial cauſe of the deluge, has therefore been 
plainly inſtrumental in bringing on and leaving to poſ- 
terity the forementioned burdenſome legagies. 

Upon the ſame principles of reaſoning may an inſtance 
of diſobedience to the Law of God committed by a per- 
fon who lives in the pre fent age, be an inſtrumental cauſ: 
of the deſtruction of a family, a parith, a city, a county, a 
kingdom, or a nation, ſooner or later, either in the preſent 
age or centuries here after; and that deſtruction mav hap- 
pen by fire, by fever, by war, by famine, by peſtilence, 
or any other calamity that Almighty God may think pro- 
per to ſtop the courſe and blunt the malignancy of Evil. 
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INSTANCE III. 


The laſting conſequences of diſobedience to the Law of 
God exemplified in „ 


NOAH's INTOXICATION. 


ALTHOUGH Noah had witneſſed the deſtruction of 
the Antediluvian world by the flood, and by the ſpecial 
favour of God had been enabled to weather the ſtorm 
neither miraculous favour, nor extraordinary deliverance 
from the power of the all-ſurrounding waters, had ſuffi- 
cient impreſſion on his mind to reſtrain him from ſubſe- 
quent fooliſh behaviour—So fallible, ſo ungrateful a 
creature is man! 

This monumeat of mercy planted a vineyard, and get 
himſelf ſhamefully intoxicated with the produce; he lay 
or tumbled down in his tent in an unſeemly poſition, and 
thereby laid the temptation for and. occaſioned Ham's 
indecent and immodeſt behaviour. When Noah had re- 
covered from the rorpidity occaſioned by the wine, he 
pronounced a laſting curſe upon Ham and his poſterity, 
« 4 ſervant of ſervants ſhalt thou be.” Accordingly this 
curſe continued binding upon Ham and part of his poſteri- 
ty, the ancient Canaanites, Amorites, Perezites, and Hittites, 
who were a people remarkably wicked, and in general 
comparatively unfortunate— The lſraclites, upon various 
occaſions, obtained victories over the Canaanites or de- 
ſcendents of Ham, who were ſpoiled of their inheritance 
and made tributary.to the deſcendents of Shem, abouc 
eight hundred years after the bondage curſe was uttered 
by Noah—tow long the prophetical decree ſtood in 
force I cannot poſitively determine, but if the inhabitants 
of Africa be the deſcendents of Ham, it would ſeem that 
their ſituation and ſubjection in ſeveral reſpects — 
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the ſtill binding power of Noah's prediction. The bon- 


dage-decree pronounced by Noah againſt Ham was un- 
doubtedly conſiſtent with the will of God, otherwile it 
would not have taken effect; and it app-ars to me that 
the ſentence of Noah impoſing ſervitude upon his lon, 
was only a prophetical diſcovery of the appointment or 
ſentence of God paſſed upon Ham for his undutiful be- 
haviour, But be this as it will, ſure enough it is, that the 
ſentence was fulfilled, and that Ham and his deſcendents 
ſuffered the heavy accompliſhment of it, and were ſubjected 
to the inconveniences, grievances, diſadvantages, and ca- 
lamities attending captivity, ſlavery, and bondage. O 
Folly ! how extenſive thy excurſions ! Ho laſting thy 
effects! How fatal thy conſequences—how unlimited thy 
contagion ! Conſider this ye drunkards—Remember this 
ye yotaries of immodeſty Is God leſs ſtrict to mark ini- 
quity now than he was thirty ſeven hundred years ago— 
Although there be now no Moſes to tranſcribe your par- 
ticular actions, and to point out to you their particular 
conſequences— Although there be no prophet to proclaim 
God's decree anent the puniſhment annexed to your 
blameable proceedings--yet your thoughts, your words, and 
your actions, your debatcheries, your fits of intoxication, 
your laciviouſly witty ſpeeches and ſongs are all duly ta- 
ken account of; for God taketh notice of all your ways, 
weighs their effects and conſequences unknown to you, 
allots ſuitable temporal puniſhments to your offences, 
and © /ets your ſecret fins before the brightneſs of his face.” 
The books of remembrance will one day be prelented to 
your view, for in heaven an account is kept of the be- 
haviour of every individual, and in that individual's own 
conſcience and recollecting faculty, a ſimilar and cor- 
reſponding regiſtration takes place. It is not impro- 
bable that the faculty of your memory will be fo 
ſtrengthened in a future ſtate as to recollect with preci- 
ſion all that you have ſaid and done whilſt you was on 
this earth, and the deplorable effects and conſequences 
of the ſame will perhaps be unveiled to you. A perlon, 

; | particularly 
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particularly pne come to old age, finding his life lefs 
happy than it has been, and deſirous to relieve the mind 
from dwelling on his preſent ſituation, naturally turns 
his thoughts back to the days of his happineſs, and gives 


himſelf a ſpecies of mental relief by in imagination acting 


his merry feats anew, and by pondering event after event, 
tranſaction after tranſaction, circumſtance after circum- 
ſtance, draws afreſh into his mind paſt occurences, with 
various branching circumſtances ; and the longer the re- 
flect ive power works on any period, or dwells on any occa- 
ſiou or occurrence, the more attendant and circumjacent 
contingencies and litrl- incidents ir diſcovers, Hence it 
appears that the reflective powers do not ſeem to be ab- 
ſent, but only in a ſtare of torpidity for want of exerciſe, 
or obſcured by the ſuperaddition of intervening events. 
Although all pleaſure is far removed from Satan's dole- 
ful domains, it is probable that the minds of thoſe who 
ſhall be unhappily, though juſtly tranſported thither, 
will graſp at any thing thac has the appearance of alle- 
viating the violence of their pain. Their life and trani- 
actions on this earth will naturally recur; and as the 
mind dwells on the remorſ-fui, melancholy, and painful 
theme (tho? leſs painful than the conſideration of their 
then prefent condition), one circumſtance leading to the 
recoll-Ction of another, will bring event after event, ac- 
tion after action, word after word, thought after thought, 
one day's proceedings after another, until. the dreadful 
libel, the juſt, full, and imparial hiſtory of their life, 
including the minuteſt ciroumſtances, lie plain before 
them. - This work is ſometimes begun when perſons are 
under the rod of allliction, or approaching to the gates 
of death, 

An earthly judge generally lets the criminal know for 
what crime he is to ſuffer, and to convince him of the 


Jultice of nis ſentence, expatiates on the nature of the 


crime, It ſeems cxtrem-ly unprobable to me that © the 
Judge of all the earth” will conſign a criminal to tor- 
ment Without either plainly and intelligibly aſſigning the 
4 cauſe 
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cauſe, qualifying the criminal's own conſcignce, memo- 
ry, or reflective powers, to lay before the unhappy pan- 
nel the nature, enormity, extent, and conſequences of 
his crime, or in ſome way or other convey to him a ſatis- 
factory knowledge of the miſconduct for which he is a- 
bout to ſuffer. 

It is probable that this knowledge and diſcernment of 
miſconduct will be given to thoſe who ſhall receive 
mercy ; that, knowing how much has been forgiven, 
their joy may be increaſed, and the merits of a Saviour, 
and the mercy of God, the more enhanced in their ex- 
ulting eſtimations, 1 

An evening's drinking may feem a trifle to the 
thoughtleis, and a matter of mere indifference to you— 
an obſcene ſpeech and indelicate behaviour you may per- 
haps look upon as innocent fun and diverſion to furniſh 
a laugh to yourſelf and the company you are in; but 
know, and be affured, that words and actions are not 
buried when they're ſpoken or done, nor finiſhed when 
they ſeem to be ſo---your memory may in this life for- 
ger, obſervation may ceaſe, cenſure fink in filence, and 
confcience baffled in its efforts, and wearied out with in- 
effectual reſiſtance, lull peaceably quiet; but neverthe- 
leſs of this, what is ſaid is irrecallable, and what is done 
is irretrievahly done, and to undo it, or to cancel it from 
the genuine hiſtory of your life, is altogether impoſſible. 
Live therefore cautiouſly and circumſpectly, and call no 
tranſgreſſion of the law of God ſmall, conſidering that a 
ſingle inſtance of intoxication, followed by another of 
iedelicacy, brought ſuch a number of Noah's deſcen- 
dents into ſlavery. 
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INSTANCE IV. 


The effets and laſting eonſeguences of Evil exemplified in 
THE BUILDING OF BABEL-TOWER. 


THE. rearing of that monſtrous fabric the tower of 
Babel, emblematical of the pride and folly of its ſup- 
poſed projector Nimrod, brought upon the delirious 
contrivers and architects the very calamity which it was 
intended to prevent. Let us build us (ſaid they) 2 
« City, and a tower whoſe top may reach unto heaven; and 
ce let us make us a name, leſt we be ſcattered abroad u 
ce the whole earth.” The undertaking however diſpleaſed 
the Lord, and their ſupercilious deſign was therefore 
baffled, From the miraculous confuſion of their lan- 
guage, they were under the neceſſity of ſeparating, and 
a diſperſion which they wiſhed to avoid unavoidably took 
place, Their intereſts and power formerly combined for 
the common and public good, were now weakened and 
diſunited, The individuals, whoſe jargon was moſt 
ſimilar, would form into parties, and be obliged to emi- 
grate into ſeparate colonies. The name, the honour, and 
the Superiority which, by preſumptuous arrogance, they 
deſired to acquire, were effectually tattered to pieces. 
Humility is the path to true honour and renown, and the 
fear of the-Lord the ſtrongeſt tower of defence, Vain 
are the attempts of men when God ſets his face againſt 
them, Who can harden himſelf againſt the Almighty, 
and proſper ? 

hen the language of one party of the Babel-builders 
became unintelligible to the other, a ſtrange confuſion, 
diſtruſt of each other, and reciprocal jealouſy would take 
place, One part of them would be apt to confider the 
other as delirious, or wonderfully changed, and _ 
ore 
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fore would be under apprehenſion of injury and danger 
from perſons whoſe language they no more underſtood 
than the bellowing of a bull or the roaring of a lion. 


Hence miſunderſtandings, literally and really, would, 


ariſe, accompanied with vnintended injuries, offences, 
ſquabbles, and party conteſts ; for as they did not un- 
derſtand each others language, they muſt alſo have been 
ignorant of one anothers intentions. Theſe injuries and 
offences, as the different parties and colonies ſpread and 
multiplied,” would ſwell into national wars, which are 
now ſo frequent upon the face of the earth. What heavy 
diſadvantages dors every Nation, Country, and Province 
in the habitable world labour under from a diviſion of 
languages. A general jealouſy and prejudice are entertain 
ed by every nation againſt another, and by the inhabitants 
and individuals of one kingdom againſt thoſe of another, 
How wretchedly. are the minds and memories of our 
youth puzzled, perplexed, and tortured with grammars 
of dead and foreign languages, with Ovids, Virgile, 
Horaces, Homers, and “ a parcel] of heatheniſh ſtuff,“ 
monuments of the iniquity of the builders of Babel- 
tower. | 
From the towering ſcheme entered into by the projec- 
tors of Babel-tower, beſides the diſperſion of the people, 
and the confuſion of their language, would alſo arife a 
diviſion of modes of government, a d viſion of modes of 
life and manners, a diviſion of public Sentiments, and 
a diviſion of religions. Hence alſo falſe and mangled 
traditions, a neglect and forgetfulneſs of the true God 
among the younger or more ignorant ſeparating parties, 
who were precluded from the advice and information of 
the old or of the more learned. In the days of Ovid, a 
heathen there had been ſtill the tradition of the two great 
events a Creation and a Deluge; but how imperfect, 


marr'd, maim'd, and ſtrangely manufactured theſe tra- 


- ditions were, what falſe additions, what omiſſions of 
truth and miſrepreſencations had befallen them (IUike all 
other ſtories that graze on many tongues) the deſcription 
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of thefe events given by that author ſufficiently ſhows.— 
It is probable that for ſeveral ages ſubſequent to the 
building of Babel neither education nor 3 among 
the greater part of the colonies were much attended to. 
Thus the knowledge of the true God becoming over- 
clouded, and the modes of worſhipping him dark and 
obſcure, would give riſe to idolatry z ſince there ſtill 
would remain in their minds, from faint and marred tra- 
ditions, a notion that there was a Power or powers, 2 
Being or beings, ſuperior to mankind : And even when 
tradition fail'd altogether, the light of nature might 
point out that there was a Supreme Being, but where or 
what, or how to be worſhipped, would be at the mercy 
of fancy to determine.—To- reflect on the condition of 
the travellers in ſuch nights of darkneſs to imagine 
what oceans of iniquity followed - what maſſes of confu- 
fion enſued; touſes ad1itional horror againſt the folly of 
thoſe who, as the primum mobile of diſorder, had a viſi- 
ble hand in occaſioning all theſe misforrunes—— Ye ſus 
percilious projectors of the mountain-tower, if it were 
poſſible to ſummon you from the inviſible regions, and 
ew you (if departed ſouls be acquainted with the things 
on earth) what infathomable gulphs of fermentative miſ- 
chief your madneſs has occaſioned ; and interrogate, why 
did ye provoke the Majeſty of heaven, and bring upon 
your defcendents theſe unutterable calamities ? If. your 
deſcendents, by your miſconduct, have been led into 
additional temptation, and their path to heaven and ho- 
lineſs rendered more obſcure or more difficult, and if any 
of them thereby ſhall have unhappily fallen into con- 
demnation ; is it impoſſible that they may demand the 
execution of jultice on you, and exclaim when they fee 
you among the Great Collected Throng, Thefe alſo 
were a — of my wandering from God, from heaven, 
and from holineſs. O Reader, conſider your ways, and 
beware that you do not in ſome reſpect or other play a 
ſimilar game to that of the contriyer of Babel - tower. 
Little would he think perhaps, when he broached the 

E ſubject, 
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fubject, of the direful effects that would follow —“ Be. 
ce gin nothing whereof thou haſt not well conſidered the 
« end.“ 


INSTANCE V. 
The ſpreading nature of the conſequences of diſobedience to 
| the law of God, exempl'fi:d in 
DINAH's VISIT. 


THE firſt ſtages of the calamity occaſioned by this 
young lady's unneceſſary viſit are pointed out in the 34th 


chapter of Geneſis, Among the immediate conlc- 


quences was her own indelible diſhonour, the crafty and 
perfidious behaviour of her brothers Simeon and Levi, 


the murder of Shechem a. prince, the murder of his fa- 


ther Hamor, together with his countrymen.---Jacob's 
ſons became revengeful murderers, and violently butch- 


ered the Shechemites, plundered their city, and in rage 


ravaged the country adjacent. The wives and children 
of the Shechemites, ſuddenly made mourning widows 
and weeping fatherleſs, were unmercifully led into cap- 
rivity. The reverend father of the Patriarchs was ob- 
liged to bear a load of grief---his religion was diſho- 
noured, and his name and family were rendered odious 
ro neighbouring nations,---He was obliged to leave his 
fettlement to avoid the deſtruction meditated againſt him 
by the Canaanites and Perezites, on account of the in- 
jury done by his ſons to the Shechemites. Simeon and 


Levi were informed by Jacob, before his death, of the 


puniſhment that would attend them for the murder of 
Shechem and his countrymen, Gen. xlix, from. th to 
gth verſe. In accompliſhment of Jacob's prediction, the 
Levites were accordingly diſperſed throughout po" 
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tribes, and the Lot of inheritance of the deſcendents of 
Simeon lay in ſcattered portions ---So extenſive and laſt- 
ing was the calamity uſhered in by an inſtance of female 
galantry—it is evident that if Dinah had ſtayed at home, 
there is no ground to ſuppoſe that theſe evils would have 
happened. It is not uncommon to ſee fimilar practices 
produce a chain of ſimilar calamities.---What mazes of 
miquity, misforrune, and miſery in ancient times may 
have ariſen from Dinah's viſit-—what reflecting and pro- 
1 reverberating turns it may have taken what 

ountry, Province, family, or individuals it preſently 
affects, and what adventures it will yet take what 
groans, mourning, lamentation, and miſery it will yet 
occaſion, infinite wiſdom can only determine. 2 

Dinah, before viſiting the daughters of the land, would 
have th propoſed jant in her mind, and the viſit muſt 
therefore have been fixed by intention. The thought or 
council of the mind, which gave warrant to the will to 
make the viſit, gave foundation to the viſit---hence the 
forementioned calamities are (traceable from One Evil 
Thought; and hence the neceſſity of watching and 
training the mind to a proper way of thinking, and of 
keeping it exerciſed in commendable employment by 
furniſhing it with good ſubjects, and honourable mate- 


rials to work upon, for continual exerciſe it muſt have 


of ane kind or other, If her mind had been better em- 
ployed, ſuch imaginations would not have taken place, 
for I apprehend that ſhe had no eye to wiſdom, or to the 
glory of God, when ſhe refolved to undertake ſuch an 
idle expedition. Fancy and folly would. no doubt con- 
ſpire in forming a falſe, though to her a plauſible reaſon 
of going to ſee and be ſeen by the Beaux and Belles of 
the Shechemites,---Young men and young women ought 
to be extremely cautivus how they employ their minds, 
and cautious in avoiding evil company. Diſorderly balis, 
maſquerades, and ſimilar conventions appear to me to 
be ſubverſive of morality, and unfiiendly to a religious 
temperature of mind. Thoſe things, which to ſome 
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rſons may feem matters of indifference, may perhaps 

inconſiſtent with the ſpirit of Chriſt, tend towards 
evil, and be followed by direful conſequences. Thoſe 
companies are moſt to be deſired in which the ſaying of 
a prayer would not look aukward, nor the-reading a por- 
tion of the Bible ungraceſul; and thoſe companies, the 
members of which keep countenance and ſeem to be 
pleaſed when you utter a religious ſentiment, —When the 
Kill and knowledge of young perſons are inſufficient to 
direct them in the choice of company or ſpecies of amuſe- 


ment, the advice or even reſtraint of Parents, Guardians, 


or others having charge of them ought to interfere. 
Evil needs only a beginning, but who can ſay what 


unforſeen calamities may enſue. Guard thy heart there- - 


fore with all diligence, and be aſſured, that to think and 
to do are matters momentuouſly great. Remember, ye 
lovely fair, to avoid the example of Dinah, leſt ye bring 
diſhonour on yourſelves, vexation to the mother that 
painfully ſuckled you, grief to the father who carefully 
[#8 toil of buſineſs or labour ſupported you in your help- 
leſs condition, leſt you bring ſhame on your connections, 
diſturbance and miſery on your cotemporaries, and end- 
jeſs miſchief on ages io come, | | 


- 


INSTANCE VL 


The difufve conſequences of diſobedience to the Law of Cod, 
3 exemplified in 
PHARAOH's OBSTINACY, 


FROM this havghty Sovereign's nonconformity ta 
the divine command in refuſing to allow the Iſraelites to 
depart out of his dominions, aroſe, among others the fol- 
lowing plagues and calamities, viz, The converſion of 
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the water of the river Nile, and all other rivers, ſtreams, 
and fountains of Egypt into blood, unqueſtionably to the 

reat inconvenience and diſadvantage of the Egvptians 
whilſt the water continued in this transformed ſtate-— 
The death of the innocent irrational creatures the fiſhes, 


of every ſpecies a commodity which made conſiderable 


part of Egyprian proviſion—A national nuiſance which 


they ſuffered from Reptiles—Deſtru@ion of the fruits of 


the ground, and vegetable kingdom by locuſts, hail and 
thunder A ſtagnation of . buſineſs on account of three 
days darkneſs—A Diſeaſe which deſtroyed great num» 
bers of their cattle; thus for the fin of one man did the 
very brute creation ſuffer — The firſt horn of every family 
throughout the land of. Egypt (the Iſraelites excepted) 
in one night's time died, from the eldeſt child of 
Pharacoh's family to the ficlt born of the meaneſt ſuhject 
incluſive — The general alarm, lamentation and mourn- 
ing of fathers, mothers, ſiſters and brothers, on account 
of the inſtantaneous and univerſal loſs of the firſt born, 
are repreſented in holy writ by a GREAT CRT.“ 
The ſame rule of deſtruction in the ſame night, alſo ex- 
tended to the cattle, horſes, ſheep, and other animals, 
To deſcribe with juſtice the mournful ſituation of the 
Egyprians, the morning ſucceeding the deſtruction of 
the firſt- born is impofſible ; the imagination of the reader 
ſtudiouſly r:flefting upon that Cataſtrophe, may delcry 
the then mournful cquntenances, the grief-deranged fea» 
tures, the flowing tears and forrowful attitudes of the 


poor inhabitants gf Egypt — My ſon, my fon—ny_ 


child, my child—O King, O Pharavh, why haſt thou 
brought this evil upon us. 

Among the national calamities induced hy the ob- 
ſtinacy of Pharoah, was alſo an epidemical diſtemper 
upon the bodirs of the Egyptian+, which afterwards was 
called the bu!ch of Egypt, D ut. xxvill. 27. whether or 
not this diſtemper became hereditarily infectious upon 
ſuſcceding generations, I ſhall not poſitively decide; but 
unk it way be preſumed that it did; for it is certain 
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that the meaſles and ſmall-pox were imported into this 
Country from Arabia, and that Egypt and the Turkjſh 
dominions continue the nurſes of plagues and epidemical 
diftempers to this day. 

The obſtinacy of Pharaoh alſo occaſioned the ſubmer- 
fion of his gallant army, horſemen, horſes and chariots 
in the Red Sea, Of the formidably numerous hoſt not 
one was ſaved to return and tell the mournful tidings to 
the wives, children, and relations of the dead—It is an 
alarming ſight ro behold the crew of a ſingle veſſel at 
ſea in diſtreſs—Terror appears in every look and tremu- 
lous confuſion in every face, whilſt the tremenduouſly 
ragirg ocean threatens immediate deſtruction. The 
trembling paſſengers and deſpairing mariners ready to 
be ſwallowed by the mercileſs waves in lamentable de- 
ſpondency, ſtruggle to avcid the dreadful fate=whilſt 
with ghaſtly countenance, they cling to e of the 
hatte ted hulk, the opening furrow claſps them in its 
boſcm, and the impetuous ſurge cloſes the melancholy 
ſcene, But the thought that a whole army of men ſhould 
at once be overwhelmed by. the ocean and ſydden] 
buried in the whirl, chills the very foul with expired. 
Gble horror. Thus the fault of Pharaoh was viſited 
upon his ſubjects, his iniquity ſpread throughout all his 
dcminions, and the fatal conſequences of his obſtinacy 
extended to every individual within his kingdom; and 
ſtrange to be heard, the very beaſts. of the field, the 
 fowls of the air, the fiſhes of the water, the fruits of the 
ground, the temperature of the air, and the ſalubrity of 
the water ſhared in the general calamity !! | 

What has been ſaid on this ſubject of Pharaoh's diſ- 
obedience, reſpects a few of the diſcernible features of 
the calamity thereby occaſioned only in its INFANCY, 
Nothing has been ſaid concerning Egyptian ſouls unpre- 
pared for heaven (not having liv'd the time which by 
courſe of nature they would) perhaps transfer'd to hell in 
company with their King——l.ctlet'Q Reader upon the 
defenceleſs ſituation of Egypt after the tubmerſion of its 


king 
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king and men (for in thoſe days all that were able to 
bear arms went out upon expeditions. Behold poor 
Egypt in a helpleſs condition, inhabired only by women, 
children, and iavalids, wailing bitterly for the irrecover- 
able loſs of their beloved huſbands, parents and relations, 

The reader may trace this calamity occaſioned by 
Pharaoh's obſtinacy as far as hiſtory directs, and where 
hiſtory fails let imagination ſupply, that he may have 
ſome idea of the extenſive excurſions, and ſeemingly in- 
credible devaſtations ariſing from an apparently ſmall 
portion of iniquity« 


INSTANCE VII. 


The diffuſive conſequences of evil exemplified in 


THE PERFIDIOUS LO2UACITY OF $4MPSON'; 
WIVES. 


+ DELILAH's breach of confidence deprived Sampſon 
of his wife, and his wager, his ſtrength, his eyes, his ho- 
nour, and his life; Judges 14, 15. and 16. Chapters. 

And beſides the loſſes which he perſonally ſuſtained, he 
was likewiſe led into the unpleaſant office of executing 
revenge, miſchief,and manſlaughter, —Oa the other hand, 
this woman's weakneſs in revealing his riddle, or enigma, 
brought upon herſclf and her country the following ca- 
lamities. She was transferred to another man, to live 
with him in adultery ; thirty of her countrymen were 
flain, whoſe garments were given in payment of Sampſon's 
bett which he unjultly loſt, The corn, the vineyards, the 
olives, &c. of the nation were conſumed by a conflagra- 
tion raiſed by Sampſon's ſtratagem of the foxes. Her own 
Countrymen jultly conſidering her as the 07470 mali and 
eaule of ſuch miſchief burnt her and her father to ob | 
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with fire. Another great ſlaughter of the Philiſtines by 
Sampſon alſo happened, the numbers ſlain not being 


mentioned; to which add the {laughter of a thouſand 
more maſſacred by the jaw bone of an aſs wielded by the 


x 


arm of Sampſon. 


The diſcovery made by D-lilah and her infidelity to her 


huſband, gave riſe to another horrid tragedy, the de- 
ſtruction of all the nobility of the Philiſtines aſſembled in 
their temple; che number that was in the temple is not 
ſpecified, but ſure enough it would be very great when 


three thouſand perſons were on the roof of it, who were. 


likewiſe cruſhed to pieces. | 
Thus Delilah and Sampſon's other wife, by perfidious 
tattling ruined themſelves and the whole nation of which 
they were inhabitants; and alternate diſcord ſown by 
theſe women produced alternate revenge, which was re- 
buffed backwards and forwards between Sampſon and 
the Philiſtines until the final overthrow of both was 
compleated—Behold what miſchief words can do!! 
There might be a variety of other remote cauſcs conſpit- 
ing to bring this calamity upon the Puiliſtincs, as their wie- 
kedneſs, idolatry, &c. but that the want of tongue govern- 
ment in Sampſon's wives, conſtituted the immediate, viſtble 
inſtrumental cauſe is undeniable, And it is as elear that 
upon each individual word, that compoſed his difcloſure 
or their publication of the ſecret, the lives of hundreds 
hung. The tongue is a fire, a world of iniquity and 
ſetterh on fire the courſe of nature, and is fet on fire of 
hell“ Jam; iii. Chap. Abuſe of confidence arifes either 
from diſhoneſty of heart, or from a ſpecies of weakneſs 
approaching to inſanity ; as there are many of the for- 
mer ſtamp in the wotld ; ſo there is not wanting abun- 
dance of the latter, People cannot therefore be roo 
cautious in keeping their minds to themſelves, reſpecting 
thoſe things, the communication of which may be detri- 
mental, bur can he of no fervice to themſelves or others. 
Man's heart is placed within him, and it is his own fault 
if any other perſon know more of his private deſigns and 
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intentions than he himſelf would wiſh. If one make 
known as much as is neceſſary for the common good, 
and for convincing mankind that he intends them n6 
harm, that ſeems to be enough. A great deal of buſi- 
neſs may be managed with few words.—-Do much and 
ſay litcle, except neceſlity, your ſituation, or ſame good 
motive oblige you. I cannot help thinking that tongue- 
ſhakers, talkative buſy bodies, and deceicful pretenders, 
who, like Delilah, under colour of friendſhip, flyly creep 
into peoples hearts, diſcover their ſecret intentions and 
planned lines of action, and forthwith make merchandize 
of the information received, are molt abominable mem- 
bers of ſociety. The fruit of ſuch traffic will be blaſted, 
and the fatal conſequences of their infidelity and want of 
tongue-government will ſooner or later affect themſelves, 
co-temporaries, and poſterity. 

With all deference to thoſe f ſhionable pretenders to 
good breeding, who fooliſhly think it a breach of polite- 
neſs to let the converſation in company drop, who con- 
ſider themſelves as under neceſſity of faying one thing or 
other—of ſtarting ſome ſubje& or another—of unnatu- 
rally ſqueezing their imaginations for topics to furniſh 
chit chat; ſome perſons of a ſerious tun may perhaps 
be inclined to wake ah the broacher of vain and uſeleſs 
ſubjects as an intruder, as a tempter, as a violent robber 
of their time and thoughts; who, without even aſking 
pardon, hauls their minds from perhaps more beneficial 
exerciſe, to that which is leſs profitable. Words are ex- 
ceedingly dangerous weapons, and ought to be uſed with 
great Caution, It is therefore preferable to adhere to the 
ſayings of the ſages of antiquity, © Semel emiſſum volnt 
« irrevocable verbum,” Vir ſapit qui pauca lequitur ,” 
and to, the words of the Son of God, the pattern of true 
politeneſs, © Let your communication be Yea, yea; Nay; 
nay ; for whatſoever is more than theſe, cometh of 
« evil,” Matth. v. 37. But I ſay unto you, that every 
& idle word that men fhall ſpeak, they ſhall give account 
thereof in the day of judgment,” It is not 2 
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that people ſhould abſtain from ſpeech altogether, for it 
is equally criminal to be ſilent in a good cauſe as to he 
talkative in a bad or upon vain and dangerous topics. 
When innocence is accuſed, it does not appear improper 
to ſtand forth with a vindication. The difficulty lies in 
diſcerning when to be ſilent, when to ſpeak, and what 
to ſpeak. I know no book which furniſhes better and 
more profitable topics of converſation than the Bible, 
Perhaps a ſmall bible carried in one's pocket might be 
very ſerviceable on certain occaſions, When a chaſm 
happened in diſcourſe, the bearer might pull out his 
bible and, by reading a portion, fill it up. The com- 
pany which religious converſation diſconcerts is dange- 
rous (as formerly obferved), and the bearer might there- 
by /ee the company, for their very countenances, geſtures, 
looks, and motions would ſhow what manner of perſons 
they were. I preſume that it would be more honourable, 
and more advantageous for Chriſtians to carry Bibles or 
other religious books in their pockets, and entertain com- 
pany with the ſubjects therein contained, than to carry 
Painted paſteboards, a practice too much in faſhion. By 
the former practice they would lay upon themſelves 2 
ſenſible reſtraint from vice, and make * their light ſhine 
« before men ;” by the latter they ſtrengthen the bonds 
of vice, and ſhew their own darkneſs, | 
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INSTANCE VII. 


The laſting and diffuſive conſequences of diſobedience to the 
divine law exemplified in 


DAVID's COVETOUSNESS. 


THE violation of one of the divine precepts natu- 
rally leads ro the breach of others. When David the 
ruler of Mrael was taking his evening walk, having made 
no covenant with his eyes, and his heart being un- 
guarded, he eſpied a woman that captivated his atten- 
tion. From the fountain of this covetous glance iſſued, 
amongſt others, the following ſtreams of miſchief—An 
inquiſition is diſpatched in ſearch of the woman—Uriah 
is robb'd of his juſt property, and deceitful policy is con- 
trived to blindfold him, and to conceal from him what 
had happened—He is purpoſely intoxicated, and when 
no ſtratagem could prevail, he is murdered — The King 
of Iſrael becomes both adulterer and murderer, ſetting 
an extenſive example of iniquity before the inhabitants 
of all his dominicns—Occaſion is given to the enemies 
of the Lord to blaſpheme, and the religion of the Iſrael- 
Hes would ſuffer much diſhonour and reproach by foreign 
nations; ſince the King, who was reputed to rule a peo- 
pe according to the heart of the God of the Iſraelites, 
ad been guilty of ſuch heinous enormities. 

Joab, chief commander of the forces, was likewiſe 
brought in to be acceſſary of murder, by cowardly obey- 
ing David's urjuſt commands contained in the letter, de- 
firing that Uriah might be placed in the moſt dangerous 
ſtation, If Joab had refuſed ro connive at this wicked- 
neſs, he would have acted a more honourable part, and 
perhaps would have afterwards received thanks for his 
diſobedience ; but cowards and ſcoundrels humour great 
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men in their folly, Uriah was ftationed in a diſadvan- 
tageous poſt in the line of battle, and that the King's 
pleaſure might be indifcernibly fulfilled, more cf the ſol- 
diery were poſted along with him, and ordered to ap- 
' proach nearer the walls of the enemy's city than was con- 
ſiſtent with the ſucceſs of the attack, and oppoſite to the 
moſt valiant of the enemy, that at all events Uriah 
might UNDOUBTEDLY fall. So it appears that the 
battle was deſignedly loſt, and other ſoldiers intention- 
ally murdered, with a view to get Uriah cut off. Obſerve 
that Joab, though concerned in the death of Uriah, is 
not his murderer ; the «enemy's ſoldier who ſlew Uriah, 
is not his murderer; but David, fitting in his palace, by 
the words of a letter murdered Uriah, And hence you 
may ſee that a perſon who, by any diſtant means or effi- 
cient cauſe, gives ſuch a turn to the courſe of contingen- 
cies that an evil action enſue, that perſon is to be con- 
ſidered blameable for, and the author of that evil action, 
although he himſelf do not actually commit it. 

Nathan was ſent to David to declare God's abhorrence 
of his wickedneſs, and to announce the calamities which 
David had ſuperinduced upon himfelf by tranſgreſſing 
the law of his God. The child was doom'd to death in 
its infancy. © The ſword (ſays Nathan) ſhall never de- 
de part from thy houſe.” Accordingly David was there- 
after engaged in almoſt continual and inceſlant troubles, 
and encompaſſed with enemies on every ſide; of which 
calamity he heavily complains in his Pſalms, © I will 
& raiſe up (fayeth the Lord) evil to thee out of thine 
c own houſe.” This was truly accompliſhed in the fa— 
mily-vnhappineſs which he ſuffered from the wicked and 


undutiful bchaviour of his children, to the great grief of 


- their conſcience-ſtung parent, who would know that theſe 
things were in part the reward of his folly. As he had 
done, ſo it happened to him; he was re-paid in his own 
coin; for his wives, in conformity to Nathan's predic- 
tion, were taken from him and given to others. By the 
vnſanctiſied and bloody atchieyements which 9 65 
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himſelf into in conſequence of the mnrder of Uriah, he 
rendered himſelf unqualified for building the Temple of 
Jeruſalem. The Iſraelites would therefore ſuffer a great 
inconvenience from the delay of that work until Solo- 
mon came to the crown, Since David's crime was the 
cauſe that the ſword or war never departed from his 
houſe, and as 11 behoved that that war ſhould be carried 
on by an army and the Iſraelites his ſubjects, the. Iſrael- 
ices were therefore by David's crime drawn into and en- 
gaged in war during his life; and conſequently liable to 
all the inconveniencies, diſadvantages, loſſes, bloodſhed, 
and calamities, general and particular, attending war, 
which to mention and trace would be endlels, 

Thus did David's tranſgreſſion of the law of God bring 
upon his family, his Kingdom, his Subjects, upon So- 
ciety and Poſterity, a ſpreading and ramifying calamity 
ſimilar (though leſs extenſive in its effects) to the ruin 
of the human race occaſioned by Adam's firſt tranſgreſ- 
lion. David's penitential pſalms evidence that he was 
ſufficiently ſenſible of the nature and extent of his fault; 
hence thoſe floods of tears ſo abundantly ſhed on various 
occaſions, The ſight of a ſoldier would particularly 
alarm his remorſe, the image of Uriah would often haunt 
his imagination; and in all the misfgrtunes which he ſaw 
himſelf and others on his account ſuffering, he would 
call to mind the origin of his misfor:unes---O fatal even- 
ing! why was I not then employed in devotion? Why 
did I ſuJer my imagination to wander? Why was I not 
more attentive to the law of my God, that forbids me 
to covet the wife of my neighbour ? 

It is not difficult for intuitive obſervers, accuſtomed to 
look into the operation of incidents, to diſcern that per- 
ſons who commit fimilar tranſgreſſions to thoſe of David, 
do often bring upon themſelves, their families, ſociety, 
and poſterity, conſequential judgments, curſes, and ca- 
lamities, ſomewhat ſimilar to thoſe of David ; only vary- 
ing in circumſtances ſuited to the nature of the fault, 


and to the ſphere of. life in which the tranfgreſſor lives. 
How 


4 

How often is perpetual celibacy, grief, poverty, ſhame, 
beggary, or even in conſequence of child-murder, baniſh- 
ment, or the gallows, the fruits of unlawful pleaſure 
to individuals of the female ſex? How often is loſs of 
money, diſturbance, diſcord, vexation, diſhonour, re- 
morſe, and other fatal effects the reward of the fornica- 
tor? Whilſt the iſſue brings to the world with it the dif- 
diſadvantageous and infamous title of a baſtard, and the 
innocent ſuffers unavoidable reproach for the iniquity of 
its parents. Being perhaps neglected in its education, 
and falling into unfavourable circumſtances, breaks the 
laws of morality and of its country, and is doom'd to 
expire by a halter, perhaps in the very preſence of its 
mcurning parent. Has not adultery broken the peace 
of families, divided a houſe againſt itſelf, weakened con- 
jugal affe ction, untied the marriage knot, and ſeparated 
huſband and wife, to the great Joſs of their ſurviving 
iſſuc—to the diſcord of their relations, the diſturbance 
of others, and the breach of the peace of community, 
Theie calamities being again followed by a chain of other 
calamities by them naturally produced, ſpreading and 
extending in a progreſſive manner into the unſearch- 
able abytis of futurity. | 


INSTANCE IX. 


The diffuſive nature and direſul conſequences of Evil exem- 
plified in 


SAUL's BREACH OF TREATY. 


JOSHUA and the Princes of Iſrael made a league 
with the Gibeonites, and bound themſelves and ſuc— 
ceſſors to adhere to it, and to abſtain from putting that 
people io death, or expelling them from their ſettle- 

| ments, 
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ments (Joſhua ix. Chap.), Saul, however regardleſs of ſa- 
cred oaths, and in defiance of «obligatory vows, on the 
ſpur of paſſionate zeal violated the treaty, killed part of 
the Gibeonires, and deviſed their utter expulſion from 
the coaſts of Iſrarl, which tranſgreſſion of Saul, occaſion- 
ed three years famine in the land during the reign of 
David, Saul's ſucceſſor. David being unable to diſcern 
what was the cauſe of this national calamity, enquired of 
the Lord, and received in reply, © Ir is for Saul, and for 
« his bloody houſe, becauſe he ſlew the Gibeonites,” 
(2 Sam xxi. Chap). Moreover, ſeven of Saul's children 
were hanged in conſequence of their fathers tranſgreſ- 
ſion— Thus did the fault of Saul affect his family, and 
brought upon the nation wherein he dwelt a moſt de- 
plorable calamity, extending to and affecting each indi- 
vidual in that nation; for though in a famine the rich may 
not ſuffer real want of the neceſſaries of life, yet in many 
other reſpects they participate of the general evil To 
expatiate on the oceans of miſery which may naturally 
be ſuppoſed to have attended a famine of three years 
duration, is a ſubject which 1 ſhall not at preſent inter- 
meddle with. The Reader will pleaſe comment on it, 
and obſerve that the unwarrantable violation of promiſes, 
engagements, contracts, agreements, treaties, vows, and 
oatts voluntarily made, is a procedure big with dan- 
ger and conſequent calamity both to the violators and 
lucceeding generations. 


The ſtory of Jeptha and his daughter (xi. Chap. 


Judges), is an awful warning, that no ſpecies of promiſe, 
vow or contract ought to be made or entered into with» 
out moſt deliberate premeditation. A fingular caution 
is necefſary in thoſe deeds which are openly intended to 
binding on Poſterity, and in caſes wherein perſons 
directly and avowedly make themſelves leaders, fortune- 
rulers, and lawgivers to thoſe then unborn: But indeed 
the nature and conſequence of Action being impartially 
inveſtigated and traced, ſhews that every action has a 
general tendency that every man is a general as well as 
a 
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„„ 
a particular agent, acting for himſelf, ſociety, and poſ- 


terity, though in deeds of law this anticipation more 
plainly diſcovers itſelf: for it is all one to the heir whe- 
ther the proprietor of an eſtate directly, by a deed of 
law, diſinherit him, or indirectly, by bad management, 
lay a burden on the eſtate equivalent to its value. 


— 


INSTANCE X. 


The diffuſive nature end conſequences of Evil exemplified in 
A BREACH OF THE PEACE AT GIBEAH. 


A certain Levite on his journey from Bethlehem 
Judah towards the Side of Mount Ephraim, happened 
to need lodging one night in the city of Gibeah, It 
appears that the inhabitants of Gibeah were nor hoſpita- 
ble'to ſtrangers (a ſure criterion of the character of any 
city or nation whatever), for the Levite, for want of 
lodging, was obliged to fit down in the ſtreet. However, 
by the. humanity of an old man, who was only a reſiden- 
ter in, not a citizen of Gibeah, the Levite together 
with a few attendants, and a woman that he had along 
with him, were at length kindly received, and hoſpitably 
entertained.—In the night, (a ſeaſon fayourable for hell's 
atchievements,) the raggamuffins of the town, knowing 


the defenceleſs condition of the Levite and the old man 


(both being properly ſtrangers}, beſet the houſe wherein 
theſe ſtrange:s were lodged, and beating violently er the 
door, made a diſorderly tumult. From which, behold 
what miſchief followed. The old man (to appeaſe the 
riot, and fave the life of his gueſt) was obliged to bribe 
the villains with his own daughter and the Levite's wo- 


man. This woman they abuſed ſo, that ſne died. The 


Levite made known the injury which he had 3 
an 
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and, the more eſſectually to excite the abhorrence of the 
Iſraelites at ſuch ſhameful wickedneſs, and to effect the 
puniſhment and ſuppreſſion of iniquity, divided the dead 
woman's body into 12 portions, and tranſmitting a por- 
tion to every tribe, conveyed evidence of the iniquity to 
every Coaſt and Province of Iſrael, =In conſequence of 
which Iſrael was all in commotion, and no le a num- 
ber than 400, ooo Iſraelites aſſembled againſt the inha- 
bitants of Gibeah, a city poſſeſſed by ſome of the deſ- 
cendents of Benjamin. The Townſmen of Gibeah re- 
fuſing to deNver up the blackguards to puniſhment, war 
immediately enſued, the other 11 tribes againſt the tribe 
of Benjamin. About 43,060 on one ſide, and about 
$0,000 in the Benjamite intereſt, loſt their lives in the 
field of battle. The townſmen of Gibeah were all de- 
ſtroyed with the edge of the ſword, and their city was 
conſumed with fire, The inhabitants of every other 
city, town, and village belonging to the tribe of Benja- 
min were deſtroyed, and their cities, towns, and habita- 
tions burnt to the ground ; ſo that the tribe of Benjamin 
was almoſt utterly cut off and cxtinguiſhed, only a tew 
fugitive ſoldiers eſcaping. 1 

The other tribes, in the heat of their zeal, had alſo 
made an oath (when they aſſembled at Mizpah, previous 
to their commencing war againſt Gibeah) that they would 
not thereafter contract inter-marriages with the tribe of 
Benjamin; bur after the conqueſt, coolly reflecting on 
the raſhneſs of their oath, and lamenting that one Tribe 
ſhould be wholly cut off, they employed their ingenuity 
in deviſing how they might keep up the name of Benja- 
min without infringing their oath. Their fury from che 
Benjamites turned its courſe upon the inhabitants of Ja- 
beſh Gilead, a party which had not aſſiſted them in re- 
venging the Levite's injury. In conſequence of another 


- oath formerly made, that whoever did not join in that 


revenge ſhould die, they found themſelves under an ob- 
ligation of deſtroying the Gileadites alſo, All theſe non- 


conformiſts are accordingly butchered, except 400 vir- 
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gins reſerved as wives to thoſe of the Benjamite fugitive 
ſoldiers who had fled to Rock Rimmon, and furvived 
the ruins of their country; and theſe 400 being too few, 
a ſtratagem was contrived for ſupplying the deficiency 
by violence, 

All this deplorable miſchief, violence, laughter, and 
deſolation happened in conſequence of the riot in Gibeah, 
the center of calamity. Mark, O Reader, what enſued 
from a breach of the peace hat tears were ſhed !—what 
cries and groans were uttered !—what ſtreams of human 
blood were poured out !—what mounts of human car- 

nage were raiſed |—what heaps of human aſhes were 
reared!! All this, when the monſter of calamity was 
yet only in embrio, within a ſhort ſpace of time after 
commiſſion of the introducing Evil. See Judges xix. xx. 
and xxi. chapters. 


INSTANCE II. 


The contagious nature of Evil exemplified in 


THE INIQUITY OF THE ANCIENT YEN, PAR. 
TICULARLY A LIE CONTRIVED BY THEIR 
CLERGY RESPECTING THE RESURREGTION 
OF CHRIST. | 


IHE. fins of the ancient Jews, as the modern Jews 
themſelves allow, was the cauſe of their remoyal from 
the rich and fertile Countries which they formerly poſſeſ- 
fed. Their Temple, the ornament of the earth, was de- 
ſtroyed their Metropolis laid in ruins, and their Empire 
cruſhed to pieces. Part of them were buried in the ru- 
ins of their Country—the reſt were diſperſed, and their 

ſterity ſcattered to the uttermoſt parts of the earth and 
Hes of the ſea, In this diſmembered and defenceleſs ſitu- 
ö SR ation 
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ation has the Poſterity of the ancient Jews continued 


above 1700 years, having neither King nor civil Go- 


vernment of their own—at the mercy of thoſe Kings, 
Princes, or Rulers in whoſe dominions they happen to 
lodge, to do with them what they pleaſe - ſubjected to 
all the inconveniencies and miſeries ariſing from want of 
National Government, ariſing from baniſhment and exile— 
expoſed to the contempt, ridicule, and ill treatment of 
the natives of thoſe countries where the lot of their pil- 
grimage has happened to fall—expoſed to be the butr of 

ols, and the ſport of nations. May not a modern Jew 
alk, what brought all this calamity upon us ? what 1s the 
reaſon that we have no King? The iniquity of our fore- 
fathers, many generations backward before the ſceptre 
deparced from Judah, What is the reaſon that we are 
thus ſcattered upon the face of rhe earth? Fhe obſtinacy 
of our furefathers in refuſing to own that Jeſus was the 
Son of Gol, Why then do we continue in the ſame ob- 
ſtinacy ? Our fathers taught us to adhere to it. 

In this caſe it is very eaſy to diſcern the influence of 
paſt generations on the preſent ;, for ſuppoſing the laſt 
generation of Jews to have valiantly thrown off the veil 
of infidelity, and become Chriſtians, , educating their 
children (the preſent generation) in the Chriſtian faith ; 
would not the Jews preſently reſiding in London or any 


other part of Britain have found themſelves entitled to 


all the privileges of free born Britons, which their being 
Jews precludes them from, and allo entitled to all the 
incomparably ſuperior privileges and advantages of Chriſ- 
tianity, The ſame reaſoning will hold good reſpecting 
each intermediate generation interveening betwixt the 
beginning of the Ciriſtian Era and the preſent day: that 
in whatever, century belicf in Jeſus had taken place among 
the Jews, the defcendents of ſuch Jews embracing Chri- 
ſtianity would in all probability have continued to ad- 
here to the Chriſtian faith; for having once opened the 
eyes of their underſtanding, to ſhut them again would 
have been altogether unnatural, But that habitual le- 
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thargic prejudice in favours of #/e and wont, the great 
enemies of truth and knowledge has continued from age 
to age to blindfold them, the fathers previous to their 
departure from life having always wreathed the yoke 
about the necks of their offspring, and, in conjunction 
with thoſe that lived co: temporary with them, acted for 
themſelves and thoſe that came after them. 

I conſider their clergy and learned men as moſt to be 
blamed for upholding unbelicf, for they are well ac- 
quainted with the prophecies in the Old Teſtamenr, 
Even that one prophecy The Sceptre ſhall not depart 
* from Judah, &c.“ having been fulfilled ; the Jewiſh 
monarchy having fallen to the ground, and athers alſo who 
were uot of the lineage. of Judah having become their 
Lawgivers, is of itſelf ſufficient proof that SHILOH 18 
COME. Their Rabbis will certainly be very cautious 
touching this portion of the Old Teſtament, or much 
perplexed in twiſting and wreſting it, and in concealing 
the true import of it from the populace, holding always 
out to the ignorant that the Meſſiah is not yet come, 
But this is only walking in the foatſteps of their prede- 
ceſſors, for a General Aſſembly of the Jewiſh Clergy 
(ravenous wolves in the clothingof innocent ſheep) bar- 
barouſly conſpired, and murderouſly ſhed the blood of the 
innocent Jeſus, To ſuch a prodigious height had the 
overbearance, felf-conceit, pride, and hell- ſprung ma- 
lice of the degenerate Levitical order towered up, that 
they appointed the innocent Jeſus to be ſcourged, but- 
feted, laſhed, and affixed with nails to the ſhameful tree, 
for no other reaſon but becauſe the very Son of God pre- 
ſumed and had the aſſurance to diſſent from them. The 
conſideration that it was expedient that he ſhould die 
does not exculpate his murderers, nor render, leſs attroci- 
ous the crime of thoſe blood thirſty individuals concerned 
in his accuſation and crucifixion, No regular juſt trial 
was allowed him, for they well knew that not the ſmalleſt 
fault could be proven againſt him; but the prieſts at the 
head of an ignorant rabble, united trial and ſentence in 
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theſe words, It is our WILL, crucify him, crucify him. 
Thus in an eccleſiaſtical court was our. bleſſed Saviour 
condemned to death, whillt the civil law of the Romans, 
who were Heathens and Idolaters, in abhorrence trem- 
bled at the black procedure of the corrupted prieſthood, 
and the heathen ſheriff proteſted againſt them by waſhing 
his hands in water. | | 
Our Saviour roſe again from the grave, as the prophets 
had foretold, after continuing there the exact time that 
he himſelf had often predicted before his crucifixion, 
and thereby made known his innocence and his Divine 
Power. This rather tended to throw a flur on his mur- 


derers, and to depreſs the dignity of the Jewiſh clergy, 


to preſerve which they were exceſſively eager. Accord- 
ingly when the ſoldiers that they had placed to watch 
the ſepulchre, informed them of Chriſt's reſurrection 
of the carthquake—of the appearance of angels at the 
ſepulchre, and other miraculous circumſtances and ſu- 
pernatural incidents that attended his reſurrection; ſo 
tenacious were theſe reverend gentlemen (the prieſts) 
to maintain their own honour at the expence of truth 
ſo careful ro conceal their villany from the world —fo 
ſtiff to own that which they certginly could not avoid 
ſecretly believing, that they immediately called an aſ- 
ſembly or meeting to conſider what deceitful ftra:agem 
could be invented to ſupport their reverence, to veil 
themſelves from the guilt and ſhame which naturally 
reflected upon them by the diſcovery that Jcſus was in- 
nocent, and the Meſſiah manifeſted by his reſurrection, 
The reſult of their deliberations was a Reſolution, That 
the guard who witnefſed Chrilt's reſurtection muſt at 
all events be handſomely bribed to become liars, and de- 
ny what they had ſeen—to lay that they fell aſleep to 
ſay that the diſciples itole him away whilſt they (the 
guard) were flceping. Inverted doctrine indeed! O 
tempora! O mores! O the degeneracy of the heart of 
man} O that thoſe ſigned with © Holineſs to the Lord”? 
mould have been guilty of ſuch perverſe depor:ment. 8 

B 8 The 
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The falſhood contrived was indeed rather tranſparent 
whert viewed by impartial penetrating minds ; for might 
not this queſtion have been aſked by thoſe to whom the 
faliehood was reported, if the guard were fleeping, how 
did they know who ſtole him away? However, general 
prejudice ſown by the clergy againſt our Lord had fo 
darkened the minds of the people, that any thing that 
militated againſt him, however falſe and however glaring 
the falſehood of it, was received as a holy truth; no 

veſtions were aſked, and no doubts allowed to ſtir re- 
ſpecting its authenticity. 

Bribing the ſoldiers to tell a falſehood, and putting a 
lie into their mouths, was the moſt deſperate and moſt 
helliſn ſtroke that could be made at the very root of 
Chriſtianity. I have authority for believing that this 
fame falſehood contrived by the Sanhedrim, was by them 

opagated ard induſtriouſly circulated. throughout all 
—— as far as their influence could extend, with a 
view to counteract the doctrine of the Apoſtles, and with 
2a view to overthrow the truth of Chriſt's reſurrection; 
and it is plain that even a lie, when ſupported by ſuch 
an auguſt body of Clergymen, would meet with almoſt 
univerſal credit, There is not the leaſt doubt but that 
the prieſts with well-runed policy, would valiantly ſup- 

t the falſehood, and in their hypocritical orations to 
the people, would continue manfully to deny the reſur- 
rection of our bleſſed Saviour, and in damnable hereſy 
would conceal the truth from their ſucceſſors: for hav- 
ing firſt conſpired againſt him and oppoſed his doctrine, 
then murdered him, then denied his reſurrection, to re- 
tract at any future period would have rendered them ab- 
horrible in the eyes of the world, and perhaps ſubjected 
them to the laſh of penal laws: fo the further in the 
deeper, till numb and fairly intoxicated with unconfeſſed 
gu:lt, they creept into eternity. | 

Had theſe Clerical Perſccutors deſiſted from their 
malice upon Chriſt's reſurrection, candidly confeſſed 
their raſhneſs and iniquity, allowed the ſoldiers * 
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elare the truth, and ſupported the apoſtles in their doc- 
trine, it is very probable that rhe greater part of the 
Jews would have immediately been converted, and the 
Chriſtian religion would have made a rapid progreſs 
both among the Jews and other nations of the werld. 
But whilſt the poor humble apoſtles taught the reſurrec- 
tion of Chriſt, and the Jewiſh clergy, on the credit of the 
lie cirulated by the Sanhedrim, formidably oppoſed the 
truth of his reſurtection, teaching their ſuccefſors ſo to 
do, the flow progreſs of Chriſtianity may be very eaſily 
accounted for, as there were few to ſupport it but thoſe 
who perſonally and viſibly ſaw and converfed with our 
Saviour after he had riſen; and it is nor improbable that 
many curve and falſe devices would be contrived by theſe 

prieſts of antiquity to counteract as much as poſſible the 

reports of theſe eye witneſſes, Thus did the Jewiſh 

clergy plunge their ſucceſſors and poſterity into darkneſs, . 
and the falſehood invented by them has been communi- 
cated from one generation to another, even unto this 

day. The contriver or contrivers of this falſchood may be 
conſidered as the author or authors of, and blameable for 

all the miſery which the Jews have ſince ſuffered in con- 

ſequence of their unbelief. Hence, Reader, oblerve what 

a dreadful thing it is to deviate from truth! wonderful 

are the adventures of a lie—boundlefs are its peregrina- 

tions unknown the quantity of miſchief that it may oc- 
caſion. Like an epidemical diſorder, it pervades ſociety 

and alters the courſe of Action. 

The Jewiſh Rabbi who, upon diſcovering the truth of 
Chriſtianity, or being in his conſcience convicted of par- 
tiality for uſage, declines to make known his doubts or 
heſitates to reveal his true ſentiments reſpecting Judaiſin, 
for fear of loſing his life or his ſynecure, is certainly one 
of the worſt of men. Such an unconſcientious man, 
whether Jew or Chriſtian, who, in ſpite of conviction, 
adheres to error and ſuperſtitious uſages, ſacrificing the 
glory of God to his own convenience, leaves the door of 
the dungeon ſtill ſecured, and conſigns ſociety and ſuc- 
ceeding ages to darkneſs and impriſonment, 8 


e 


Be not offended, Dear Jew, becauſe I have taken upon 
me to charge your anceſtors with impropriety of conduct. 
My anceſtors have been alſo guilty of iniquity, and nei- 
ther you nor I can ſay that we have not tranſgreſſed the 
law of Moſes, You know as well as I that this Jeſus 
whom your fathers crucified was an innocent man, if you 
will allow him to be nothing elſe, and that he was un- 
Juſtly put to death. Now if they were ſo degenerate as 
to commit murder, was it impoſſible for them to be 
guilty of other crimes. Could you ſtand furety that a 
murderer will not tell a falſchood ? He that will fo far 
tranſgreſs the law of Moſes as to tell a falſehood, in ge- 
neral will not ſcruple tro commit that falſehood to writ- 
ing if he can. Beware of being deceived by falſe writ- 
tings, Study the Prophecies of the holy. Scriptures, for 
univſpired men have erred, | 

If you ſce a Prieſt or a Clergyman, by doctrine or ex- 
ample, endeavouring to ſubvert the honour of the God 
of Heaven, whoſe ſervant he pretends to be, I beſeech 
you let not his perfidious behaviour weaken your eſteem, 
or cool your love for God and his Law, but let the 
blame reſt perſonally on the head of the inconſiſtent 
agent. | 


MISCEL- 
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MISCELLANEOUS INSTANCES. 


Shewing the effects and conſequences of diſobeying the 
Law of God. 


ACHAN's THEFT occaſioned the death of 30 Iſrael- 


ites—rendered the expedition of the Iſraelites againſt the 
men of Ai unſucceſsful—brought deſtruction on himſelf, 
his ſons, his daughters, -his very oxen, his ſheep, his aſ- 
ſes, and all that he had; for by the commandment of 
God they were all conſumed with fire, Joſhua, 6th an 
7th chapters, 


AHAB's WORSHIPPING IMAGES ſhut up the 
clouds of heaven; ſo that the Kingdom of Iſrael was de- 
prived of both dew and rain for the ſpace of three years, 
16t5 and 17th chapters of 1 Kings. His AVARICE in- 
duced his wife, in the excels of her complacency, to be- 
come a forger and a liar, and a party concerned in the 
murder of Naboth—tempted two men to perjury—in- 
volved the nobility and elders of Samaria into a ſervile 
and guilty connivance at and partnerſhip of his iniquity 


—thereby makiag Iſrael to fin, drew down from heaven 


a decreet againſt himſelf, his wife, and his family, pur- 
porting that they ſhould be cut off, and evil brought 
upon them, 21ſt chap. 1 Kings; which was indeed ter- 
ribly accompliſhed in the violent death of himſelf, his 
wife, and all his male iflue, A particular account of 
which may be ſeen from the 21ſt chapter of 1 Kings to 
the 11th chapter of 2d Kings. 


THE MURDER committed on the body of ABNER 
by JOAB, brought vpon Joab's © lineage this Is 
| H Let 


(609) 


« Let the blood of Abner reſt on the head of Joab, and 
cc let there not fail from the houſe of Joab one that hath 
ce an iſſue, or that is a leper, or that leaneth on a ſtaff, 
© or that falleth on the ſword, or that lacketh bread,” 
See 3d chapt. of 2d Samuel, 


GEHAZI's COVETOUSNESS brought upon himſelf 
and his lineage the following decreet, The leproſy 
« therefore of Naaman ſhall cleave unto thee, and unto 


te thy ſced for ever,” 


Many more inſtances might be cited from Sacred 
Scripture'in proof of the prolific and ramifying nature, 
dreadful cor ſequences, aſtoniſhing extent, ſubtile in flu- 
ence, ſpreading contagion, and {I had almoſt ſaid) In- 
finity of Evil. Indeed the greater part of the Old Tel- 
rament, when read and viewed in the light of tracing 
evil in its courſe, furniſhes a clear evidence and conti- 
nued confirmation that a tranſgreflion of the law of God 
affects the tranigreffor, his cotemporaries, and poſterity, 
— That evil needs only a beginning, but where or when 
it will come to an end, cannot be diſcovered—that the 
ſmalleſt feed of iniquity may ſwell into an indeſcribable 
and moſt enormous magnitude. 


ON 


(57) 


8 ON THE 


Education and M anagement 


OF 


CHILDREN, 


PLEASANT the ſtate of innocence—thrice happy 
thoſe peaceful hours when no paſſion roſe above its 
level—when no pain nor uneaſy ſenſation diſturbed the 
tranquillity of the happy pair, whoſe minds bore the 
ſtamp of their Creator. But alas! the caſe is greatly al- 
tered, and evil (in the ſtate of innocence unknown) has 
marred the mind of man, 

To palliate the degeneracy of 8 nature, and to 
recover it into a reſemblance as near as poſſible to its 
original beauty, appears to be part of the duty of ra- 
tional creatures in the ſtate of probation. The earlier this 
work of reformation or regeneration is begun, moſt cer- 
tainly the better. But as very few infants are capable of 
diſcovering by inſtinct the deſign of their creation, it 
ſeems requiſite that thaſe who have acquired knowledge 
ſhould — ſuch means as are proper for meliorating the 
hearts of children during their non-age. This is a duty 
which charity calls for with as much reaſon as it demands 
that they ſhould be ſupplied with victuals. And as the 
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ſoul is more precious than the body, a proportional de- 
gree of additional attention would ſeem neceſſary to the 
proſperity, health, and concerns of the former. 
Although human nature be degenerated from its pri- 
mitive purity, virtue is not altogether departed. A new 
born infant may have naturally ſome vicious, and natu- 
rally ſome virtuous principles and inclinations, and one 
infant may have more virtuous or more vicious princi- 
ples than another. I ſuppoſe few are born perfect ſaints 
or conſummate devils. The proportions of good and evil 
ſeem to be various, and different in different infants, 
There is an obſervable analogy between many of the 
works of God. The animal kingdom bears an analogy 
in many reſpects to the vegetable. A ſmall plant, under 
the hand or attention of a ſkilful and careful Gardener or 
Pruner, in time may be nouriſhed up into a fruit-bearing 
tree; but if the plant be neglected, if the principal ſtem 
be injured, and the crowding ſuckers and budding ex- 
uberances allowed to grow up, it will turn out to be a 
curved confuſion of uſeleſs branches; and inſtead of a 
tree, there will be nothing but a buſh. The ſame holds 
good in the animal kingdom. A ſmall plant (in courſe 
of time), if properly managed, becomes an uſcful tree. 
An infant, Fete and be properly educated, becomes 
an uſeſuti member of Society. The vices of an infant may 
be conſidered as exuberances in the bud. Its virtues 
. ought to be encouraged and nouriſhed, for the ſooner 
its vices are checked in their growth, the more will vir- 
rue flouriſh ; the longer they are allowed to grow up, 
the leſs will virtue thrive. The nurſeryman, who nar- 
rowly views the little uſcleſs twigs and ſuckers when they 
| preſume to make their appearance in the bud, with great 
. eaſe may ſeparate them from the ſtem, and deſtroy their 
growth by a ſingle touch of his fnger. If he allow them 
to grow a year or two longer, the tree will be injured, 
and in cutting them off, the application of the pocket 
knife becomes neceſſary. If he allow them to grow a few 
Years more, the tree will be proportionally injured, and 
x to 
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to cut them off requires the violent ſtroke of a pruning 
hook: Allow them ftill more time, and the tree will ſuf- 
fer till greater injury, and the diſconnection can be ef- 
feed only by the repeated ſtrokes of a workman's ax. 

Such is preciſcly the caſe with the vices of human na- 
ture. When vicious principles are allowed to form chem 
ſelves into habits, and work themfelves as it were into 
the nature and conſtitution of children, it becomes very 
difficult to eradicate them; and the difficulty increaſes 
in proportion to the time of continuance or inveteracy of 
the habit contracted or indulged, The nurfing and ma- 
nagement of infants ſhould be made a real itudy, and 
conſidered as an accompliſhment, And teachers, ſkilled 
in human nature and the practical management of in- 
fants, and poſſeſſed of other neceſſary qualifications, 
might be appointed for the purpoſe of giving rules and 
directions for the management and breeding of infants, 
deſcribiug the methods of diſcovering their characters, 
and the ſuitable means of diſcountenancing their vices, 
in v hatſot ver ſhape theſe vices might appear. 

To cheriſh the virtuous innate inclinations, and to 
check the vicious innate inclinations, I conſider as the 
firſt part of a proper education. That the ſeeds of evil 
lurk in the mind of an infant is undeniable, and abun- 
dantly ſupported in the holy ſcriptures. Solomon fays 
that folly is bound up in the heart of a child. The 
Pſalmiſt David ſays, that in iniquity his mother con- 
ceived him; and there is not the leaſt doubt but that an 


infant as ſoon as born, if not ſooner, is capable of ac- 


tual ſin; for God diſceras the motions of the ſoul; and 
, thoughts, as well as actions, are weighed by him. It 
would require a conſiderable degree of attention to diſ- 
cover the character of an infant, and to find out by out- 
ward {ymproms its virtuous and its vicious inclinations ; 
but this is by no means an impoſſible tatk, Every ra- 
tional perſon can diſcern that theft, robbery, and mur- 
der are crimes. A perſon of underſtanding can diſcern 
that falſehood, cheating, envy, or defamation are alſo 
. Criminals 
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criminal. A perſon of deeper penetration can obſerve 
the evil of a havghty look, a contempruous accent, or a 
ſupercilious geſture of the body—can read the paſſions, 
and make a gueſs at the mould of the mind from out- 
ward appearances, provided the perſon viewed be not 
acting an aſſumed character. Infants are ſcarcely ca- 
pable of acting an aſſumed character, and therefore ap- 
pear undiſguiſed; and the turn of their minds may by 
outward ſymptoms be diſcovered. Impatience, covet- 
euſneſs, pride, and a deſire of ſuperioricy, and of having 
their will and fancy fulfilled, be it right or wrong, and 
other paſſionate and unruly diſpoſitions are very diſ- 
cernible in infants and children, which exuberances ant 
unperfcCtions of the mind gradually increaſe as they are 
indulged. If not checked in the firſt three years of life, 
in the next three years they will become more impetuous. 
If they be nor ſubdued in the firlt . ſeven years of life, it 
- will be ſtill more difficult to check them in the ſecond 
ſeven years. H hus the ill-cultivated and deceived child, 
when he grows up, and enters {what in modern language 
is Called ) the world, apprehends that his will ought to 
be a law to mankind; and unaccuſtomed to ſubordination, 
turns out to be a nuiſance to ſociety, and a ſelf- tormentor 
to himſeif. And in whatever (tage of life he ſuffers a re- 
formation from any bad habit, the degree of difficulty 
attending that reformation holds pace with the time of 
that habut's continuance. 

Beſides the vicious inclinations which an infant has 
at its birth, it js apt to contract other vicious inclinations, 
as circumſtances, temptation, and time give occaſion; 
and theſe may either be derived from its primitive vici- 
ous inclinations, or ſpring up independent of them. So 
that in a right education uninterrupted attention is neceſ- 
fary, in order that every vice, as ſoon as by external 
ſymptom that vice ſhews itſelf, may be expeditioully 
ſuppreſſed. 

E xceſſive parental affection operates very much a- 
gainſt a proper education. No paſſion is more t 
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carried beyond the bounds of reaſon than parental af- 
ſection. But when this paſſion, which ought to have 
only as its object the real and ultimate good of the child, 
degenerates into an exceſſive and blinded love, the apa- 
rent good or temporary fatisfation of the child comes 
in place of its real good, and its faults are not ſeen by 
the infatuated parents; nay, its very tricks, wickedneſs, 
and roguery are looked upon as excellencies—its moſt ex- 
travagant foibles, the prognoſtics of its future folly are 
countenanced, and its very crimes become their triumph 
ſong. As ſoon as it ſpeaks, the parents are fo rcjoiced 
that it has got the uſe of its tongue, that whatever it ſays 
is good; whatever it does is praiſe-worthy. There are 
very few who are not liable to this exceſſive fondneſs. 
It is well known that flatterers often attempt to ingratiate 
themſelves with parents, by raking advantage of their 
weakneſs in this reſpect. Praiſe the child, and you will 
pleaſe the parent. There are too many paraſites who 
practiſe this abominable ſpecies of unconſcientious flat- 
tery. People of ſenſe will diſcern it, and find our that 
theſe fawning perſons are only inſinuating that the parent 
of the child has not penetration enough to diſcern their 
inſolence. Theſe flatterers do a great deal of miſchief ; 
for by their eulogiums they confirm the deluded parents in 
their folly, and give them room to believe that others 
are of the ſame opinion with themſclves, viz. that their 
child is a nonſuch. I believe that worſhipping children 
is as offenſive to God as worſhipping brazen images; 
and the perſon who removes his aftc&;on from God, and 
places it on his child, cannot expect that the Lord will 
proſper the image which in his room is ignorantly ſet up, 
The family Nurſe, or child keeper, for fear of loſing | 
her place, ſillily ſuirs herſclf to the irrational humours of [| 
the parents, and dare ſcarcely give the child a frown, if 1 
it ſhould ſpit in her face, tear her eyes with its fingers, 
or knock her on the breaſt with its limbs. All mult be 
well that the pretty child docs. If it throws ns victuals 
into the fire, it muſt pe ſerved with ſomething more 
luitable 
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ſuitable to its palate—it muſt have its choice of ſpoons, 
tea cups, &c. and in a word, every helliſh inclination is 
fulfilled left it ſhould cry, Crying and paſſionate emo- 
tions are always its ready reſource from which it has ge- 
nerally experienced relief, the fulfilling of its will, ſatis- 
faction of its perverſe humours and appetites, and ac- 
compliſhment of all its defires. The family ſervants 
mult all give reverence, and be ſubmiſſive to the little 
babe, and dare ſcarcely ſay that they have ſuffered injury 
if it ſhould break their face with a poker, 

From the fond brealt of the fooliſhly indulgent mother, 
or the knee of the injuriouſly, complaiſant nurſe, the 
child, unaccuſtomed to controul, is committed to a fami- 
ly teacher, whoſe ſituation is ſtill more irkſome and difficult 
than that of a hired nurſe, His juſtice and integrity in 
teaching, training, and correcting his pupil, are doubly 
chained : it, for fear of loſing his place, ſecondly, for 
fear of loſing his employers future favour and patronage. 
If the teacher be a man of honeſty, he will do his duty 
conſcientiouſly—and uſe ſuch means as are prudent for 
correcting the vicious inclinations of his pupil, ſo far as 
he can, and as long as he is under his cart; and will have 
courage enough to pleaſe, God, at the riſque of the diſ- 
pleaſure of all men. But for one of this upright conduct, 
you will find ten cowards, who iniquitouſly conrave at 
the weakneſs of the parents and the wickedneſs of the 
child ; and endeayour to preſerve the favour of the fa- 
mily, to the great offence of their own conſcience, and 
irremediable injury of the pupils under their care. 

If little maſter be ſent to a public ſchool, he finds af- 
fairs ſomewhat altered. The homage paid to him at 
home ſcems not to extend beyond the ſphere of Papa's 
dependents. His Schoolfellows give his, inſolence its 
juſt reward—by impartial blows attempt to bend his 
ſtubborn ſoul, and become his firſt faithful inſtructors. 
The Schoolmaſter, if a man of uprightneſo, ficds it his 
indiſpenſible duty to uſe ſuch means as may be condu- 
el ve to accelerate the improvement of the child, and to 

root 
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root out from the heart of his ill- cultivated pupil, the 
pernicious weeds of vice and folly which have already 
too long flouriſhed there. The child, thus finding him- 
ſelf all at once among the hands of the Philiſtines, re- 
turns to Mamma with a well prepared complaint full of 
falſehoods and miſrepreſentations, cunningly corrobo- 
rated by neceſſary circumſtances; declaring that this 
one ſtruck him, and that one ſtruck him, and he himſelf 
had given offence to none of them; that the Schoolmaſ- 
ter likewiſe unmercifully abuſed him, whilſt he himſelf 
was doing no harm at all, but behaving very peaceably. 
The fond mother, naturally prejudiced in favours of her 
ſon, believes that he can do no harm, and therefore that 
his innocent tongue cannot ſpeak falſely. The School- 
maſter is immediately arraigned as a paſſionate man, to 
ſtrike a child for no offence, and as a ſurpriſing fellow, 
who keeps no order among his ſcholars, but allows them 
to meddle with HER SON ; not conſidering that herſelf 
was the ſole cauſe of all this, by neglecting to breed him 
better in his younger days. So day after day the cun- 
ning child, obſerving his complaints liſtened to, con- 
trives one thing after another, with a view to get out be- 
low the yoke of Education, the drudgery of learning, 
and the diſcipline and confinement of a School, all of 
which naturally croſs his inclinations, He attempts there- 
fore to effectuate his removal from this tyrannical place, 
where people have the aſſurance to refuſe him that obei- 
ſance which he had formerly received, and where they 
even preſume to adminiſter to him ſuch a ſpecies of pain- 
ful reproof as had never before been applied to kim, even 
by the beſt of his father's ſervants, 

He is removed to another ſchool—it ſeems nearly of 
the ſame nature—ſtill his will finds oppoſition—ſtill cor- 
poral puniſhments annexed to diſobedience, and repulſe 
ſubjoined to arrogance. He cannot get his humours 
ſuited at all, nor liberty to act as he pleaſes, which he 
always before thought that he had a right to do, It the 
ſame manner he palles from one ſchool to another, and 
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in all probability loſes his education, and betakes him- 
ſelf for relief to the ficlds of diſſipation, pleaſure, and 
debauchery, a 

All this takes its riſe from the indulgence and folly of 
darents, guardians, or others having the charge of him 
in his firſt years, by neglecting to faſhion his mind aright 
betore he went to ſchool, and by liſtening to his cunning 
falſehoods, or taking offence at his receiving what was 
for his good, and unavoidably neceſſary for his reforma- 
tion. The ſanguine hopes which the parents had formed 
of their child are all forfeited ; and their expectations of 
receiving from the idol of their affections, pleaſure, ho- 
nour, or ſupport in their old age are ſunk by their own 
miſmanagement, | 

Parents and nurſes, by ſerving infants with things un- 
reaſonable and unneceſſary for them when they cry, do 
much injury to the infant, and do greatly increaſe their 
own vexation, If they were not ſo ſerved, they would 
not practiſe that cuſtom ſo frequently which is both hurt- 
ful to their minds, and injurious to the organization of 
their heads. Cloathing, aliment, exerciſe, and a proper 
care of health are the chief neceſſaries of children, and 
their demands ought no further to be complied with 
than reaſon and neceſſity require, | 

If the humours and fancies of a child be complied 
with, and its imaginary wants ſatisfied, on account of its 
crying at one time; rather, than loſe its aim the next, 
it will throw itſclf into convulſive ſprawling on the floor, 
or in the agony of its croſsneſs and turbulency, dafh its 
very limbs againſt the boſom of her that ſuckles it. If 
| theſe plants of ambition, ſelf-conceit, tyranny, difcon- 
tent, violence, and perverſe principles of nature be nou- 
riſhed and left unſubdued until the child arrives at the 
years of maturity, what a diſorderly member of fociety 
will he be! His paſſions and appetites will yearly in- 
crezſ2 in power, and his humours (that formerly vented 
themſelves in phrantic tears and impetuous crying) will 


be converted into maleyolence and revenge; and at 
whatever 
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whatever period of life his will and fancy ſnall be checked 
by repulſe, emotions violently turbulent will enſve, Co— 
vetouſneſs, indulged in childhood, may turn out to be 
theft or robbery at the age of thirty. 

Children might be trained (by thoſe who have the ſole 
charge of them) without very much uſing the rod ef cer- 
reien, which always ought to be applied with prudence, 
and in ſuch a manner that he that uſes it may not pur 
himſelf out of humour, leſt the child apprehend that be 
is ſuffering unjuſtly from the unreaſonable and precipi- 
tate paſſion of his chaſtiſer. Prudent management in 
other reſpects, and by other methods, would often pre- 
_ clude the neceſſity of applying the rod. It perh-ps might 
not be improper to refuſe a crofs child its victuals upon 
occaſions, until it became obedient and ſubmiſſive, Chil- 
dren ought ta be trained to reaſon, and made ſenſible of 
their dependence, and brought to the diſpoſition of be- 
ing ſubmiſſive and thankful for the very neceſſarics or 
life, A dog makes ſigns of gratitude when you throw 
him a crum ; why? becauſe he is made ſenſible of his 
dependence, and kept at his diltance in proper ſubordi- 
nation, G 

If a child be not made ſenſible that he is indebted to 
others for his ſupport, and the ſervice he receives, he 
will apprehend that thoſe that ſerve him, whether his pa- 
rents or others, are bound to obey him, and to gratify 
his will and all his deſires, whether theſe deſires be good 
or evil; he will conſider himſelt as a little prince, and 


gradually aſſume ſuperiority over his attendants—diſcern 


their folly, and perhaps at length will bring his parents 
with ſorrow to the grave, as a juſt puniſhment for the 
injuſtice which they did him by unrealonable indulgence 
in his youth. As the 


turn out to be, In all caſes therefore, whey, infants and 
children are relieved from kunger, cold, or other ſuffer- 
ings, when they are ſerved, and their wants ſupplied, ic 
ought to be done in ſuch a manner that the very infanc 
r child may underſtand that it is under obligation to 

thoſe that relieve or ſupply its wants, N 
12 Talking 


breed him, ſo in general he will 
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Talking chit chat and nonſenſe to children, is a moſt 
abſurd practice. The mind of the child is thereby raiſed 
above its ſtation, and it is thereby taught the uſe of its 
tongue before it knows how to govern it, and gets into 
a habit of ſpeaking upon the immediate impulſe of 
thought, A child of ſeven years old, by miſrepreſenta- 
tions, may do much hurt in ſociety. The miſplacing of 
a word will ſtrangely alter the nature of a ſtory ; its be. 
ing told with a different tone, accent, pauſe, emphaſis, 
or attitude, A good heart is preferable to a ſwift tongue, 
If people have a mind to tall to children, they ſhould 
always ſpeak ſenſe, and avoid too much familiarity. 


I ſha!l conclude theſe obſervations with a few advices, 
particularly directed to Parents. Let not your Parental 
afjeftion (which, when ruled by reaſon, anſwers the no- 
bleſt purpoſes) degenerate into ſtoical negligence, inhu- 
manity, or cruelty on the one hand, nor into infatuated 
fondneſs on the other; for in both theſe extremes it often 
turns out to be parental deſtruction. 

Study artentively the diſpoſition of your child, and 
impartially draw out its character in writing, minutely 
ſpecifying its apparent vices. If you apprehend that you 
cannot do this yourſelf, or find yourſelf in the leaſt in- 
clined to be partial, employ ſome perſon to do it who is 
{killed in the fudy of man and human nature, and who 
has honeſty enough to tell you the virtues and vices 
which appear to manifeſt themſelves in your child's diſ- 


ſition, You may take ſuch an inventory annually or, 


oftener, if you think proper; and be careful to obſerve 


at fixed times, quarterly, annually, or ſo, what new vir- 


tues and yices have ariſen, what are on the decay. Che- 
riſh and encourage the virtues, and uſe every poſſible 
prudent endtovour to ſuppreſs the vices. Shut not your 
eyes from ſceing its errors, but train it up to be an heir 
of the kingdom of heaven, that it may never have reaſon 


to blame you for its ruin. 


Begin early to diſcountenance its folly, and = 
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ſee or underſtand, or feel your diſapprobation of its vici- 
ous manœuvres. 
Do not accuſtom your child to flattering words, for if 


it believe that you are in earneſt, the applauſe will foſter 


its pride ; if, on the other hand, it ſee your weakneſs, it 
will deny you due reſpect and obedience. Children aro 
more penetrating than one would apprehend; they have 
their own reaſonings, and can draw concluſions from 
what they ſee and hear, long before they are capable of 
putting their ſentiments into words, Hence it is neceſ- 
ſary to ſet a good example before your child, and behave 
prudently in its preſence ; for if it approves of what you 
do, it will be inclined to imitate you; but if it have ſa- 
gacity to diſcover the impropriety of your foibles, it will 
look upon you as a weak perſon, and conclude that you 
are not worthy of imitation in other reſpects, even when 
you: do well, and infer that it may perhaps be imprudent 
to obey the orders of ſuch a fallible commander. The 
ways of th&aged often ſeem as unaccountable ro a child, 
as the doctrine of the earth's revolution appears ſtrange 
and incredible to an-illicerate peaſant. Unleſs the pro- 
priety of your proceedings reſpecting the child be ſup- 
ported by the evidence of your general good conduct, 
your authority will ſoon be invalidated, Says the child 
within himſelf, fince they err in one reſpect, they may 
err in another ; their very commands may be erroneous, 
ſince they run ſo croſs to the line of my nature, and are 
ſo diametrically oppoſite: to my will, and according to 


the beſt of my knowledge unreaſonable, Here ſelf- con- 


ceit plays its part; let me throw, ſays he, the reins from 
- my neck, for why ſhould 1 be ſubject to theſe big old 
ools ? | 
Countenance not your child when it behaves impro- 
perly to its nurſe, nor allow it, without ſome ſpecies of 
difapprobation, to do the leaſt wilful injury to the meaneſt 
of your ſervants, or the pooreſt beggar that calls at your 
door, | 
Be not offended at thoſe who tell you the faults of 
your 
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your child, nor take a prejudice at any perſon againſt 
whom your child complains to you as having injured 
it; enquire into the ſtate of the caſe, your child will tell 
you one thing, the other party perhaps will ſhew you the 
matter in a different light, The perſon that tells you 
the faults of your child, and aſſiſts you in diſcovering his 
vices, is more your friend than he who flatters you that 
your child poſſeſſes perfections which he does not. 

Endeayour to find out from thoſe with whom your 
child may be converſant, an honeſt and impartial ac- 
count of his behaviour; for it is better to hear bis faults, 
and have them checked whilſt he is young, than perhaps 
to hear them ſome day publiſhed in a news paper, It is 
better for the parent to train his child himſelf, than leave 
the training of him to Scriveners, Procurators, Bailiffs, 
Conſtables, or Executioners. It is more dutiful and ho- 
nourable in the parent to chaſtiſe his child, and ſuppreſs 
his riſiog vices, than to delay the correction, and by in- 
direct meaſures to conſign that taſk to the Spirits of 
Darkneſs in another world. | . 

Give full licence, and even particular charge to the 
teacher, under whoſe care in part you put your child to 
be educated, duly to correct, and endeavour to remove 
the vicious morals and habits of his nature, and to keep 
under ſuch other caſual vices as he may be found in- 
clined to contract. wv | 

Whateyer your own ſentiments may be reſpecting the 
qualifications or behaviour of the Preceptor of your child, 
endeavour to avoid accuſing him, or ſpeaking diſreſpect- 
fully of him in the preſence of his pupil, for whatever 
depreſſes the dignity of a teacher, or tends to weaken his 
authority, or ſubverts the gocd opinion which his pu- 
pils have or ought to have of him, impedes the work of 
education. The parent and the teacher ought to unite 
their endeavours, and be reciprocally aſſiſting to each 
other in btecding the child. | | 

Truſt not to the too often deceitful ſuppoſition that 
years will mend the manners of your child. If the diſ- 
| obedience 
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obedience of an infant to its nurſe or parents be not re- 
moved in its infancy, the ſame diſobedient turn will 
characteriſe it at ſchool, If this diſobedience be not got 
the better of at ſchool, it will become diſobedience to 
Rulers and Magiſtrates—a diſregard for public regula- 
tions, Laws Human and Divine; and in courſe of time 
may turn out to be Treaſon or Rebellion againſt both 
God and man. The ſame is the caſe with every vice 
which 1s allowed to harbour in the mind, for 


ce Tuſt as the twig is bent, the tree's inclin'd ; 
& So education forms the tender mind.” 


And 


& Children like tender oſiers take the bow ; 
« And as they firſt are faſhion'd, always grow.“ 


Therefore, 


& Train up a child in the way he ſhould go; and when 


e he is old, he will not depart from it,” 
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INFLUENCE 


1 


FASHION and EXAMPLE, 


FF muſt be allowed that there are many vices current 
among thoſe in the lower ſtations of action, which are 
neither practiſed nor countenanced by thoſe in the higher 
ſpheres of life. The natural malignity of man's heart 
inclines him to evil. A great deal of miſchief, wholly 
of his own contrivance and invention, may be deviſed by 
an hermit or a perſon who is apparently ſequeſtered from 
Society; and evil may by him be committed, for which 
he has neither precedent nor example from the reſt of 
mankind, Notwithſtanding this, the truth of that pro- 

verb often appears, that Example is more effectual than 
Precept. Example has an incredible influence: People 
are often allured into iniquity by one another; and this 
may happen without either the perſuaſion, advice, or di- 
rect actual interference of the leading party. A ſervant 
ſeeing his maſter doing what is evil, is often inſenſibly 
drawn into a ſimilar fault, from extravagant eſteem or a 
deſire to countenance him, even at the' riſque of God 
Almighty's diſpleaſure, or from an apprehenſion that his 


(a 


maſter, being a man of more power, opulence, or know- 
ledge, certainly knows what is right and what is wrong; 
and thus the inconſiderate fall headlong into the ſtream 
of faſhion, The example of a ſuperior in the ſame man- 
ner pervades the circle of his dependents, and*without 
actual interference he becomes inſtrumental and acceſſary 
in inducing others into Evil. Tais is the caſe with thoſe 
in elevated ſtations, the inferior ranks of mankind often 
looking up to them, and ſhaping their ways by theirs, 
either without conſidering whether they be good or evil, 
or in defiance of their own private ſentiments. Indeed, 
the ignorant part not being proper judges of what is good 
and what is evil, not being inured to walk by precept, 
heedleſsly do as they ſee others do, and make faſhion 
their only compaſs. Some are ready to fall into the fa- 
ſhionable ream of defection, that they may avoid ſingu- 
larity, contempt, or ridicule, that they may keep them- 
ſelves from being out of countenance, or may preſerve 
the favour of the great. Cowardly reaſons indeed; for 
who ſhall deliver you, if God forfake yon? It has ap- 
peared to me that there are two things, either of which 
would be very advantageous to the cauſe of chriſtianity, 
it chev could be effected, viz. Either to undo the force 
of faſhion, or to mak e the great good, and fo bring re- 
Jigion into faſhion. For I do not know any arguments 
4ufficient to fortify the lower ranks. of Kit bow againſt 
the force; of faſhion, againſt the [contagion of Evil deſ- 
:cending from Superiority, With ſuch impetuoſity does 
the blaſt bf, iniquity rage along, that it requires the whole 
ermoury of Chriſtienity to withſtand its violence. Few 
are ſufficiently equipped for the conteſt. Few are able 
to * take the kingdom of heaven by violence.“ Few are 
able to run the race wholly regardleſs. of the deceitful 
apple Few are able to ſtand, firmly in their poſt, when 
the ſurrounding enemies play their artillery againſt them. 
Let,it be What it will, it it be faſhionable it muſt be 
done, ſeems to be (if not the general cry) the almoſt 


univerſal filent conſent. Let us mimick the great, and 
| _ | © "aſpire 
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aſpire upwards in the earth. For inſtance; it is faſhion · 
able, ſays one, for ſome Ladies and Gentlemen to attend 


church during only part of the religious ſervice ; I'l] enroll 
myſelf in the honourable liſt, and genteelly withdraw my- 


ſelf from hearing the afternoon ſermon, Such a Gentle- 


man, ſays another, goes not to church at all; let me 
appear a Gentleman alſo, and xiſe above the drudgery of 
religion. Such a Gentleman attempts to enforce his diſ- 
courſe with a well turn'd oath, ſays another filly fool, 


why may not I do fo likewiſe; if there be evil in it, he 
will be as deep in the guilt as 1? My maſter does ſo 


and ſo, behaves in ſuch and ſach a manner; he is a man 


of knowledge, intelligent in many things; let me follow 
his example at all events. My miſtreſs, ſays the maid 


ſervant, reads play-books and romances, and convetſes 
about worldly affairs on Sunday - ſurely there's no harm 
in it, ſhe's a Gentlewoman of good ſenſe, ; 
Such reaſoning as above may perhaps not often come 
into open language; but from the ſmall knowledge that 
I have of the world, and the general turn of mankind, I 
am convinced that ſuch ſecret inferences are drawn, and 
that ſuch dangerous reaſoning is the language of many 
a deluded ſoul : art leaſt, the ſudden conformity of ſome 
to the ways of others, beſpezks that either ſuch deceitful 
reaſoning is the motive, or that example acts by the 
power of magical charm, depriving people of the fa- 
culty of reaſon altogether, and leading in a ſtate of ſtu- 


pefaction which ever way it pleaſes. The bad example 


of an individual firſt infects one circle, ſet, or rank of 
perſons—they again communicate it to another ſet of per- 
lons—they to a third fer—and ſo on. Thus, in a natu- 
ral courſe does example pervade ſociety, the preſent ge- 
neration, and ſucceeding ages, affecting ſuch part of 
mankind as have not virtue enough to give it a repulſe. 
The bad example of Eccleſiaſtics is of a molt dange- 
rous nature, in whatever light it be viewed by mankind, 
whether its quality or malignity be diſcerned or not. 
For that part of Society to whom the malignity of a cler- 
| K 2 gyman's 
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gyman's bad example does not become viſible, that -is, 
thoſe who, from ignorance or want of penetration, do 
not find out his bad actions to be bad, without heſitation 
follow his ſteps ; and, from his coat and his office, con- 
clude that they have ſufficient warrant for ſo doing. The 
Vicar or the Miniſter does ſo and fo, is too often the 
apology of the fool, and the boaſt of the atheiſt. On the 
other hand, the bad example of the Paſtor, when the 
 Impropriety of it is diſcovered by the more intelligent, 

awakens their jealouſy, leſſens the paſtor's uſefulneſs, im- 
pedes the ſucceſs of his public ſpeeches, and diſhonours 
the cauſe in which he is engaged. His bad example re- 
ſembles a licence to commit iniquity; and, when his 

ractice becomes inconſiſtent with his profeſſion, he un- 
3 more than he does, and pulls down faſter than he 
uilds. 

I would adviſe all to beware of the contagion of bad 
example—to beware of falling in with that, by whom- 
ſoever they ſee it practiſed, which is contrary to the law 
of God; for the greateſt man on earth is only one of 
the deſcendent's of Adam, and is accountable to God for 
his actions as well as the beggar who, covered with tat- 
tered cloak, havls his rags along. The fineſt Lady, that 
commands a train of ſervants and equipage, may per- 
haps at the day of judgment ſtand on the ſame level with 
her ſervant maid, or below her. $7 

Try men and actions by the infallible rules laid down 
by Jeſus, and fall not into the courſe of faſhion in any 
thing until you find yourſelf warranted to do ſo by the 
Spirit of the Holy Scriptures ; for although others may 
be acceſſary in making you to do evil, you may depend 
upon it that you are accountable for yielding, and thoſe 
very perſons will by no means be your advocates when 

ou will have moſt need, 

I would beg leave to ſuggeſt to all thoſe in the more 
viſibly influential ſpheres of life, to conſider it as their 
duty to ſet a good example to the lower and more igno- 
Fant ranks of mankind, See 8th Chapt, of 1 Corinth. 

| 92 
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9, 10, 11, and 12 verſes, You know that human nature is 
weak. Mankind are looking at you in your dignified * 
ſtations; and how do you know but that ſome perſons 
may be ſhaping their courſe by yours; pleaſed with your 
manner, deſire to adopt it; imitating you in their ac» 
tions, in their words; ſpeaking as you ſpeak, acting as 
you act; looking upon you as their copy in many re- 
ſpects. If they have conceived a good opinion of you 
and your manner, there is nothing more natural than 
that they ſhould deſire to imitate you, particularly if 
they have not ſagacity enough to diſcern betwixt your 
good and evil actions; they will be as ready to take the 
hint from your vice as from your virtue, and even more 
ſo; for vice carries ſometimes a guilding or colouring 
which makes it look pleaſant in the eye of an overly ob- 
ſerver, You may reply, I don't deſire any man to imi- 
tate my example; I act for myſelf, and am accountable 
only for my own actions. To be ſure you act för your- 
ſelf, and are accountable for your own actions only; but 
if your actions be bad, and tending as a cauſe to in- 
. creaſe immorality, does not reaſon K that the natural 
effect of your actions ſhould be taken into the account 
before the criminality of them can be aſcertained, or be- 
fore the nature of them can be properly determined. If 
a miſchievous perſon ſhould cut the cable rope by which 
a ſhip is made faſt to the pier, and the ſhip in conſe» 
quence of that be driven to ſea, and wrecked ; do you 
think that to reimburſe the owner of the veſſel in the 
price of the rope would be juſt reſticution? A rope of 
ſuch a value was cut; that was the action ſimply con- 
ſidered in itſelf, If an envious perſon put arſenic in one's 
victuals, and the death of the perſon eating ſuch victuals 
enſue ;. is not the perſon adminiſtering the poiſon guilty 
of a very attrocious crime? although the {imple action 
was only putting a little metalic calx in the victuals. In- 
ſtances, even more to the purpoſe, might be produced; 
but it is plain that a man has no right to uſe his own 
property ſo as to injure that of his neighbour, nor to uſe 
| ; hinmeif 
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himſelf nor his own actions ſo as to injure another. But 
the apoſtle Paul puts the chigation of good example be- 
yond all poſſibility of doubt Hut be thou an example 
*© of the belie vers, in word, in converſation, in charity, 
« in ſpirit, in faith, in purity, 1 Tim. iv. 12.“ See alſo 
Heb. iv. 11. And the words of Jeſus Chriſt himſelf are, 
Let your light ſo ſhine before men, that they may ſee your 
« good works, and glorify your Father which is in Hea- 
„ ven.” Now, if inſtead of making your good 'aCtions 
or your light to ſhine around you, as by this precept 
you are cxpreſsly commanded, you. make your bad ac- 
tions or your darkneſs diffuſe or form an atmoſphere 
around you, do ycu not tranſgreſs the very precept or the 
law laid down by Jeſus Chrift himſelf, 

It is not impoſſible but that in eſtimating the cri- 
minality of your actions at the Great Day of accounts, 
you may be found chargeable with and acceſſary in the 
offences of others, fo far as they have been committed 
by your inducement or example; inſomuch as you and 
your actions were the cauſe; as probably without ſuch 
cauſe your imitators would not have committed them; 
or if they had done ſo from their own original invention, 
their blood could not be faid in that reſpect to be on 
your head, | / 

It is not only your duty to avoid ſetting a bad exam- 
ple, bur as plainly your duty aFzal!y to ſet a good one; 
as is plain f:om the foregoing citations, many other texts, 
and the general ſpirit of the Holy Scriptures. 

if you cculd even attain to the afſurance that God 
would be metciful to you, and forgive you for ſetting a 
bad example, and darkening the path of his people, 
would it give you any fatisfaction to reflect that you 
directly by bad example, or indirectly by withholding a 
good, had aſſiſted the Devil in enlitting recruits, and had 
been the inflrument of transferring other poor ſouls to 
the regions of darkneſs, | | 

But if faſhion would take Religion by the hand, a 
happy reformation cf manners might be expected. _ 

EIS this 
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this faſbion muſt ariſe among the higher ranks in order 
to render 1t generally ſucceſsful, is indiſputable : for what 
a poor man does, however meritorious, his action is 
oſten little regarded, and it is often not thought worthy 
of imitation, merely becauſe it was done by a poor man. 
His poverty and its uſual concomitants often brings all 
that he does under a ſpecies of diſreſpect, and in the eyes 
of a thoughtleſs world his virtue lies unnoticed. But 
when his Lordſhip, his Grace, or his Honour is ſeen by 
his Inferiors leading an avowed religious life, acknow- 
ledging his dependence on and inferiority to God, at- 
tending public worſhip, and bowing the knee to the 
Lord of lords, his example has extenſive influence; and 
he may by ſo doing turn more fouls to righteouſaefs than 
the Biſhop of the Dioceſe, or the miniſter of the pariſh, 
who receives a pecuniary reward for appearing religious. 
The very report of a great man's practical religion, ſup- 

rted by his title and his dignity, and advantageouſly 
introduced by the eſteem with which his inferiors look 
up to him, becomes a ſucceſsful leſſon to ſociety. 


Bethink yourſelf therefore, and thus thoughtfully 
meditate: Almighty God, from whom cometh every good 


and perfect gift,hath kindly favoured me with a competent 

rtion of the good things of this life—hath placed me 
in a ſtation above many of my brethren of mankind who 
are the works of my Creator's hands, and deſcendents of 
the ſame common parent as myſelf. —But I am not yet in 
poſſeſſion of a Charter to ſecure me in the enjoyment of 
good things in the other world. If I do not ſerve God in 
this world, it isnot impoſſible but that the tables may be 
turn'd in the next, as in the caſe of Lazarus and Dives. 
Tho? thoſe in the lower ſpheres of life may be leſs rich or 
leſs intelligent than I, yet ſurely they have immortal 
ſouls they have to exiſt as long as I have, and that. is for- 
ever, in one fituation or another. It is natural for me to 
look to thoſe above me for Countenance or Favour ; and 


it will be as natural for thoſe in lower ſtations than I am 
to have waiting eyes on me for favour, ſupport, and aſ- 


ſiſtance. 


(n 


ſiſtance.—If I have riches, power, or influence, let me 

rudently employ them in the ſervice of him from whom 

received them, and let me CONTRIVE - how I may 
huſband them in ſuch manner as may moſt advance the 
kingdom of J<ſus, and be moſt advantageous to man- 
kind; that the talent put into my hand, be what it will, 
may not ly unemployed. — Thus will I reſtify my love to 
Jeſus— frankly and generouſly conform my life to the 
precepts of his will; and ſince my influence, by good ex- 
ample, may have effe& upon others, it ſhall not hence- 
forth be wanting.— Let nothing then hereafter oppoſe 
my purchaſe of the . of great price. Let nothing 
earthly preclude me from endeavouring to ſecure an inhe- 
ritance in that undiſcovered Country, whoſe inhabitants 
enjoy a perpetual flow of elevated ſpirits, and have plea- 
fures in unlimited abundance, 
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'$ 855 of the great ſprings of religious controverſy 
ariſes from the fluctuation of human language, and 
its unſuitableneſs to expreſs what is heav-'nly, In dif- 
ferent centuries, different ideas have been affixed to the 
ſame word. Different Provinces of the ſame nation 
ſometimes accept the ſame word in a different ſenſe, 
Even one author will uſe the ſame word in a different 
ſenſe and acceptation from what another will uſe it in. 
One author carries on his reaſoning by words to which he 
has afixed certain ideas, meanings, or acceptations; ano- 
ther, carries on his reaſoning with the ſame words, having 
in his own mind affixed to them different ideas, meanings, 
or acceptations. The arguments and opinions of theſe 
two authors, ſeeming to jar, controverſy finds room ta 
enter; words being capable of different interpretations, 
Even the very ſame author or ſpeaker often uſes the ſame 
word clothed in a different meaning; for ſome words 
have allowedly various meanings. The very ſame ſen- 
tence read in a different way will convey a different im- 
port. It perhaps would not be altogether ſuperfluous if 
authors on ſubjects of controverſy ſhould, give in the be- 
ginning of their books Definitions of the words they 
were to uſe, and inform the reader what 1deas they had 


affixed to them, Men ſometimes appear to one another 
| L widely 
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widely to differ when they are exactly and really of the 


ſame opinion. Words are like certain natural ſub- 
ſtances, they ſometimes change colour ; as the later de- 
ceives the eye of the ſpectator, fo the former impoſes on 
the underſtanding of the Reader, Human reaſoa is im- 
perfect, ard human reaſoning ſometimes very fallacious, 
Every ſcience has certain terms peculiar to itſ{cif, 
which terms, when applied in any other ſcience, make the 
deſcription often ridiculous, confuſed, and unjuſt. A 
man accuſtomed to any ſcience or profeſſion who is led 
to be converſant with certain objects, often interlards his 
diſcourſe with terms of that ſcience, and draws his 
metaphors from thoſe things which have been the 
moſt immediate objects of his ſenfes, We are all con- 
verſant with earthly things, and they are the moſt imme- 
diate objects of our ſenſes; and men commonly aſſume 
terms peculiar to earthly things to be the inſtruments of 
inquiſition into the nature of heavenly things, which are 
not the objxcts of our external ſenſes; and hence a vague 
abſurdity of notions and jumbled confuſion, of ideas ariſe. 
When men, who are not intimately acquainted with the 
nature of celeſtial perſons, eſſences, ſubltances, and di- 
viſibilities, attempt by words, terms, and language cur- 
rent among men, and peculiarly adapted to earthly 
things, to ratiocinate, deſcribe, diſpute, and conteſt 
about thoſe things which are altogether above their com- 
prehenſion, they create confuſion to themſelves, and plod 
amongſt inſurmountable difficulties. God has revealed 
as much as necetlary fur man to know. | Indeed 1t is 
much to be lamented that ſpeculative inveſtigations into 
hidden myſteries, ſhould fo far occupy our attention as 
to turn us from an Enquiry into and Practice of what is 
our Duty, and from minding * The werghtier maiters «of 
« the Law.” | 

Could a pure and ſtandard language, having deter- 
mined ideas aſũxed to each word, be invented, adop:cd, 
or condeſcended on by mankind, and univerſally prac- 
tiled, Truth and the True Religion would have a more 
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favourable opportunity of finding their way into the 
hearts of men, Nations would become more acquainted 
and more familiar with each other, and have the advan- 
rage of mutually communicating ta each other their re» 
ſpective ſentiments, | 

Since the union of England and S the Engliſh 
language has made confiderable pre greſs in Scotland 
is daily advancing in its conqueſt, and it is probable that 
when the language of both Kingdoms becomes the ſame, 
the modes of life and manners, and the religion of both 
kingdoms will alſo unite ; prejudice and reciprocal con- 
tempt will give place to unanimity and concord, The 
Greek, Latin, and Hebrew languages are almoſt dead; 
that is, they have ceafed ro be the natural language of 
any nation; the Scotch and Gaelic, and perhaps others in 
diſtant countries, are in a decaying condition: and it is 
not improbable that if a general union of languages 
could be brought in future times (bur this is a work of 
ages, and effectible by LOVE, not by war), to take 
place, then would reciprocal national contempt, diltruit, 
prejudice, and diſcord fail, divided intereſts might be 
again combined for the common good of the human 
race, one univerſal government might be ſet up, and all 
the calamities attending the confuſion of languages 
would accordingly ceaſe. Uniformity of manners, U ai- 
formity of public ſentiments, and UNIFORMITY OF 
RELIGION would gradually follow, 


Let the individuals profeſſing Chriſtianity, in whatever 


kingdom or nation chey may live, ihew exemplary beha- 
viour in the love and ſpirn of Chriſt, both to one ano- 
ther and to foreigners, that ſirangers who profeſs a dif- 
ferent religion, beholding the tuperior beauty of ours, 
may be drawn by the cords of love, not of compuliton, to 
embrace it, Wnilſt a Chriſtian does injuſtice, and behaves 
cruelly to a Jew, an Indian, an African, or a Mahome- 
tan, this injuitice and cruelty ſtrengthens their prejudice 
againſt Chriſtianity ; they become the more enamourcd 


with and confirmed in their own creed, and they call, 
IL 2 (indeed 


12 


(indeed not without reaſon), the nominal follower of 
Jeſus, cruel chriſtian dog, But if a Chriſtian were to be- 
have as a Chriſtian, in the ſpirit and love of the Holy 
Jeſus, to repay to the Indian good for evil, or at leaſt 
avoid doing him injuſtice, and attempt to ſerve him as 
a brother (which he is), his prejudice would by degrees 
be removed; after ſome ſcruples and reluctancy, he 
would open his eyes give freedom to his mind look a 
Chriſtian fair in the face and in courſe of time, diſcern- 
ing the lovelineſs of the Chriſtian's moralicy, aſcribe it 
to the excellency of his religion—entertain doubts of the 
verity and purity of his own—and ſo ſtep after ſtep 
until— — — — | 
My Countrymen and Chriſtian Foreigners, behave like 

true Chriſtians among yourſelves, and be friendly to all 
the ſons and daughters of Adam, and the cauſe will gra- 
dually gain ground, The -milcondutt abroad of even 
one individual, one officer, one ſoldier, and one ſailor 
conſiderably impedes the progreſs of Chriſtianity. The 
report of an ill action done by a Chriſtian in a foreign 
infidel- country, pervades that country: the religion, the 
government, the laws, even of THAT country, forbid 
Juch injurious conduct. Common ſenſe and the light of 
nature diſcern the impropriety of injuſtice, What opi- 
nion then muſt theſe people have of a religion, whoſe pro- 
feſſors act in ſuch an unbecoming manner. Shall we 
forſake our religion, may they not lay, and become pil- 
Jagers, robbers, and murderers like theſe ? © 

_ Whilſt one Chriſtian attempts to preach or plant the 
religion of Chriſt, and another Chriſtian practiſes the 
morals of the Devil, will not the ſucceſs of the one be 
counteracted by the wickedneſs of the other? And whilit 
the miſſionary himſelf one day proclaims the excellency 
of the Chriſtian religion, and the next day practiſes an 
oppoſite behaviour, what à ſtrange compoſition mult he 
ſeem to the natives of that country into which he pre- 
ends an attempt to carry the flag of the Chriſtian war- 
=" The general inconſiſtency of the behaviour of 
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Chriſtians, with their name and profeſſion as Chriſtians, | 


with the principles and precepts of Chriſtianity, ſeems to 
be the chief impedument to the advancement and recep» 
tion of our holy religion among Pagans, Idolaters, and 
all other unenlightened nations, This inconiiſtency 
holden up to infidels by travellers, emigrants, ſoldiers, 
ſailors, and mariners, natives of Chriltian lands, who 
often carry abroad with them the name of Chriſtians an» 
nexed to the ſpirit and nature of Devils, may reaſonably 
ſtigmatize Chriſtianity with the title of an incoherent 
ablurdity. May not thoſe of a different perſuaſion ſay, 
The ſpecimen is enough for us. | 
The inhoſpitable treatment which Jews and unbeliev- 


ing foreigners often ſuffer when travelling or reſiding in 


Chriſtian lands, 1s alſo much againſt tae advancement of 
our religion, The inſtances of iniquity which theſe un- 
believers witneſs there practiſed, maniſeſtly tend to pre- 
judice them againſt the nation and all its uſages where 
uch inſtances of injuſtice abound. Their reports, upon 
return to their own country, or by correſpondence, mult 
have conſiderable and extenſive influence in, ſtrengthens 
ing the prejudices and contempt of their countrymen a- 
gainſt Chriſtians and Chriilianity: And whereas every 
inſtance of iniquity which the iufidel-foreigner beholds, 
is committed by individuals, and each injury which he 
iuffers, is done by individuals alſo ; and waereas the ſum 
of the iniquity witneſſed, and the ſum of the injuries ſut- 
fered by hum, compoſe the realon of his report; therefore 
each individual Chriſtian,who in one inſtance, by word or 
deed, injures a perſon that does not believe in Jeſus, or is 
in any way concerned in perpetrating inſtances of iniquity 
communicable to the eats uf the {aid unbeltever, is emi- 
nently active in impeding and hindering the reception 
and advancement of Chriſtianity abroad; and the influ- 
ence of every tuch initance of iniquity, diſobedience to 
the divine law, or inconſiſtency with the precepts of Je- 
ſus, may extend to the uttermoſt parts of the habitavle 
world do diffuſive in its nature is moral action! So 
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boundleſs is the courſe of iniquity! Hence, O Reader, 
learn to conform yourſelf to the precepts of Jeſus ; leſt 
you pray for the downfall of Mahomet and the deſtruc. 
tion of idolatry at one time ; and at another, by the com- 
miſſion of an evil action, ſupport ſtrenuouſly the Mahome- 
tan cauſ-, the worſhipping of beaſts and unanimate things. 
Such unaccountable non-conformity of Chriſtians to the 
precepts of Jeſus reſembles the behaviour of an officer, 
who, in time of battle, faces the enemy, and vociferates, 
Let us overcome them! whilſt, at the ſame inſtant, he 
direqs the mouth of his muſket backwards, and diſ- 
charges the contents upon his own men. 

Our holy religion extenſively ſuffers from unjuſt wars, 
undertaken by Chriſtian nations upon avaricious, capri— 
cious, or ſupercilious principles, or any principle what. 
ever contrary to the principles of Chriſtianity from py- 
racies, depredations, perſecutions, and all other over- 
bearing public practices; the accounts and reports of 
which are communicated around the globe, and have a 
manifeſt and ſudden tendency to alienate the hearts of 
other nations from that religion whoſe votaries are guilty 
of ſuch conſpicuous wickedneſs; and to make theſe na- 
tions hugs themſelves in the fuperiority of their own per- 
ſuaſion, and to look upon a Chriſtian as a horrible ſpe- 
cies of Creature, and to have of him as terrible an idea 
as we commonly afix to the words Pagan and Barbarian. 

The Chriſtian religion, in its rife and infancy, was 
not propagated by violence; nor is it conſiſtent with the 
ſpirit of its author, or of his commands, that it ſhould 
be ſo. To rob ſavage nations of their natural right and 
property—to expel them from their OWN habitations— 
to bathe the European ſword in the blood of juſt reſiſt- 
ance — and unwarrantably to butcher the deſcendents of 
Adam, the rational creatures of the Great Jehovah, for 
daring to appear ſenſible of the injury done them—to do 
all this under a pretence of extending the Chriſtian re- 
ligion where it is not (although I believe the real motive 
to be of a different ſtamp), is ſuch a ſpecies of villainy as 

‚ | language 
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language can ſcarcely fix a title to. By ſuch attrocious 
crimes, allowing the intention of the Proſecutors to be 
purely zealous, and excluſive of all other conſiderations 
directed to the advancement of Chriſtianity and the ſup- 
port of truth, even in that caſe the precept * do not evil, 
te that good may follow,“ would nevertheleſs be plainly 
violated, and the 6th and $th commandments of the 
moral law manifeſtly tranſgreſſed. Such infamous ace 
tions are diametrically oppoſite to the Spirit of Chriſt, 
and to ſuch proceedings Love may bid farewell. Such 
unrighteous conduct, like the building of Babel-tower, 
induces the calamity which 1t was pretended to prevent. 
What orator can convince a perſon of the molt pliant 
diſpoſition, that a robber, who deprives ONE cf his 
property and his life, is a good man? Will murder- 
ing my brother, my wife, or my children, entice me, 
ſays the eſcaping Indian, to conform myſelf to the man- 
ners, uſages, and religion of the cruel murderer ? No! 
Forbid it O Sun and Moon !—Ye harmleſs inanimate 
images guard me and my Country againſt ir—and arm 
me with increaled courage thou Power or Powers Su- 
preme, to avenge my undeferved injury upon theſe 
Frarſmarines, inhumanly cruel ! 

If Love and UNIVERSAL benevolence were the mo- 
derators of the public and private conduct of Nations 
protefling Chriſtianity to each other, and to foreigners 
of a different religion, fuch mild allurement would, as a 
ſilent and irreſiſtible charm, wonderfully work upon the 
minds of the infidel world, who at length would volun- 
tarily reign the veils of their own deluſions, 

Our holy religion alſo ſuffers from the perſonal and 
party prejudices, and reciprocal ſcoffing and contemptu- 
ous behaviour of thoſe who really profeſs the ſame reli» 
gion, though in different forms or modes, or with diffe- 
rent ceremonies. A ſpecies of heart and tongue—perſe- 
cution takes place, equally deteitible, and perhaps in 
the fight of God equally heinous as periecution with the 
{word or muſket; tor contempt and envy is the powder, 
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reviling and ridicule the balls, and a variety of mean 
and diſhonourable arcillery is holden in continual excr- 
ciſe. Mockery and low-lifed expreſſions are frequently 
emitted by the individuals of one party againſt thoſe of 
another. Diſſention, diſcord, and ill-ſeaſoned contro- 
verſy about matters of religion, are by far too common. 


Theſe evils, I am apt to think, are more the reſult of 


pride, a defire of making themſelves à name, and an am- 
bition for ſuperiority, than of. any other good prin- 
ciple. Debate is often neceſſary, and inveſtigation of 
truth indiſpenſible; but care ſhovid be taken that theſe 
debates and inveſtigations be directed to intereſting ſub- 
jects, and carried on in the ſpirit of Love. Let no, un- 
chriſtian weapons be employed in the warfare of Chriſt, 
and let no ungodly practices be uſed in attempting to 
advance the glory of God, for that is altogether ab- 
ſurd. 6 

O lay aſide theſe prejudices, contempt, and underva- 
Juing of each other, ye proſeſſors of Chriſtianity ; for I 
ſuppoſe that no one adkeres to any mode or form, or re- 
jects any mode or form, without ſome plauſible reaſon 
or other, to bimſelf ſeeming a really rational reaſon ; and 
to begin the eloquence of y&6ur attempt to convince him 
of the error which you apprehend he is in, by giving 
your arguments the preface, prologue, or introduction 
of injurious reviling, ridicyle, or irritating ſtrokes of 
wit, is altogether inconſiſtent with the rules of oratory, 
This plan ſubverts your intention (if your intention be 
to open his mind, and convince him of his error), and 
precludes the very poſlibility of perſuaſion, If your in- 
tention be purely to defame his character, and to make 
merry at his expence, you are in the gall cf bitterneſs, 
agd in the bond of iniquity, I have no doubi but that 
there are ſome rites good, and ſome rites bad, to be 
found in every ſectary of Chriſtians, and that there are 
ſome good methods in each party ſcarcely to be found in 
any other party. Bur whilſt cheſe parties hold one ano- 


ther at apparent enmity, they diſappoint each other of 


receiving 
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receiving the unadulterated reaſons, accounts, and cauſes' 
of one anothers conduct. They read and hear in gene- 
ral only the evidence on one fide of the queſtion; and the 
other parties, the condemned pannels, are not ſo much as 
permirted to reply, or to be heard by council at the bar 
of judgment. The leaders and clergymen of each party 
are careful enough to convey into the hands of their hear- 
ers books and teſtimonies favouring their cauſe ; and as 
their living depends on their being advocates for that 
cauſe, and for no cauſe elſe, it would require a conſider- 
able portion of zeal and fortitude to be able to forſake ir, 
or to preſume to point out the defects of ir. Thus each 
party walk on in the full perſuaſion that their own opi- 
nion is a nonſuch, and that there is ſcarcely any thing 
good at all in the opinion or mode of another. Thus ig- 
norance, contempr, and prejudice are kept alive; and I 
apprehend that ſometimes even envy and malice creep 
in. Strange communion of Saints Wonderful connec. 
tion of the Catholic Church! 

Moſt of the divided ſects of Chriſtians have each been 
founded by one man as their leader; ſome parties indeed 
have at firſt been formed by ſeveral men conjunctly at 
the head of the party. Was that one man, or were theſe 
few men perfectly infallible? Did they come from hea- 
ven? Are you ſure that God approved of all the tenets 
of any of them? Did the Lord ſay to any of them, This 
is the preciſe method in which I deſire to be worſhipped ? 
Has he ſaid to any of them, The articles of faith main- 
tained by you are neither defective nor ſuperfluous, but 
completely conſiſtent with the truth of heaven; the 
modes, the ceremonies, and rites practiſed by you are 
exactly conſonant with my will, and are neither too few, 
nor do they ſuperabound in quantity ? 

My fellow Chriſtians, you all believe in God, and in 
Jeſus Chriſt, You' are all defirous of becoming inhabi- 
tants of the New Jeruſalem. Tou are all pretending to 
be travellers to that undiſcovered Country where myſte- 
ries ſhall be fairly unfolded, 9 why ſhould you — 
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by the way ? Do not refuſe therefore, 'O Papiſt, to ds 
a good thing, becauſe it is done by a Lutheran or a Cal. 
viniſt. Generouſly open your eyes. Take the Bible 
into your hand, and polt yourſelf as neutral arbitrator 
betwixt the Pope, Calvin, and Luther. Let neither cuſ- 
tom, uſage, nor hovelty have any weight in inclining 
your approbation to preponderate in favour of one or 
other. Conſult the oracles of God, and decide with 
judgment unbiaſſed. Examine impartially, clauſe by 
clauſe, thoſe parts of Lutheran or Calvaniſtic modes of 
worſhip which are different from your own, and thoſe 
parts which, upon compariſon with the word of God, are 
plainly inferior to your own method, continue to rejet; 
and, in love, contrive ſome honourable method of ſhew- 
ing the Lutheran or Calvaniſt the error of his ways; and 
thoſe parts, modes, or methods of Lutheran or Calvi- 
niſtic worſhip, which the Bible warrants to be {ſuperior 
to your own, with the freedom of a liberal minded Cnriſ- 
tian adopt.— What 1 ſay to the Papiſt, I ſay to Luthe- 
rans, Calviniſts, to all ſects and parties of Chriſtians, 
and to all ſub-diviſions of the ſame. Although a man 
have a ſpeck on one of his eyes, it is not to be thence 
concluded that he is altogether blind. Firſt then re- 
move the beam of prejudice from your own eye, and like 
a Chriſtian do your endeavour to reſtore clear viſion to 
your neighbour. This is more becoming a Cariſtian, than, 
without full evidence, to believe, and uncharitably to 
ſpread a report that he is ſtone blind. If you have an 
over-rated opinion of your own party, and find yourſelf 


inclined to think unfavourably or to ſpeak diſreſpectfully 
of any other party, admit counſel for each party to be 
heard in your preſence. If you be determined at all 


events to exalt yourſelf to the ſeat of judgment, let a 
Clergyman of that party which you are inclined to deſ- 


Piſe, be confronted with a Clergyman of your own party. 


Give them injunctions mildly to debate the diſputable 


Point in your hearing, having previouſly given each of 
them warning, that they may have their evidence and. 


arguments 
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arguments prepared. Let them ſpeak by turns, and al- 
low them to reply with freedom. Hear them without fa- 
vour or parilaliry to either; and when you have heard 
them, before you pronounce ſentence, be aſſured that 
you are a qualified judge; be aſſured hat the portion of 
reaſon and knowledge which Gd has given you is ſof— 
ficient for qualifying you to be a judge. The attainmeat 
of this aſſurance you will find ſomewhat difficult, and 
you will likewiſe find that it is a more arduous taſk to be 
a judge in matters of religion than you at firſt appre- 
hended. What a littleneſs of mind does it then betray, 
to be frequently at random paſſing ſentences of condem- 
nation, abominable puns, and vain jeſts, upon your fel - 
low brethren mankind; thereby proclaiming your igno- 
rance, ill breeding, and want of charity. To involve 
yourſelf in the thought that God has elected your party as 
his ch ſen people, and forſaken every other party and de- 
nomination of men, is a trick of the devil for the pur- 

oſe of lulling you into preſumptuous ſecurity, and for 


making you believe that you are on the way to heaven, 
and conſequently ſtruggle the leſs to eſcape from his 


ſnare. 

Party prejudice is want of knowledge and want of love, 
and originates from a. ſpecies of envy, which is never to 
be found bug in an ill- conditioned ſoul, Party reviling 
is like the inſolence of a club of blackguards, who, 1a 
company travelling the ſtreets, joſtle, cuff, and maltreat 
every perſon that comes in their way. 

In calming religious animoſities, and in removing the 
uncharitable opinioa which one party of Chriltians of- 
ten entertain of another, an example of moderation 1n 
this reſpect ſer before the laity by the clergy would be 
particularly efficacious. Ye Councils, Aſſe.nblies, Synods, 
and Eceleſiaſtical Meetings of Clergy throughout all Chri- 
ſtendom, Papiſts, Lutherans, Calvinilts, and ye leaders 
ol all parties and ſubdiviſions of the ſame, be intreated 

to appoint committees to wait upon and correſpond with 
each other in the ſpirit and love of Jeſus. To ſhew to 
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each other, and compare your reſpective reaſons and au- 
thorities for your various modes, ceremonies, diſſents, 
and adherences, and to report mutually and accordingly. 
Then, that which is not warranted by example or pre- 
cept in the word of God, lay aſide; adopt, and reci- 
procally transfer what is good. The bee collects its ho- 
ney from various flowers. A word to the wiſe is enough. 
Avoid pride-ſupported ſelſ- ſufficiency; avoid public 
and private perſonal or party reproaches and defamatory 
Hi-timed inſinvations, and endeavour to promote uni- 
verſal benevolence, univerſal moderation of ſentiment 
and behaviour; and thus all parties of Chriſtians would 

erhaps gradually coaleſce, and the jarring ſyſtems of re- 
2 (already too long countenanced) would in proceſs 
of time come to an end. Thus, by good will, good may 
be brought out of evil, and order out of confuſion; for 
although ir may be argued that a diviſion of ſentiment 
has rouzed Inveſtigation, yet Love, Concord, and Unity 
are the great attainments which ought to be aimed at; 
and Inveſtigation may ſucceed as well in Love as in En- 
mity. When one party attempt to rear themſelves above 
another, the laws of morality are violated, truth may 
ly unknown, and uſeful Remains in ancient eſtabliſh- 
ments (precipitately judged unneceſſary by diſſenters) 
ly incommunicated, and valuable diſcoveries in the poſ- 


ſeſſion of one party continue concealed from the reſt ; as 


by continuing obſtinately ſelf-conceited, they deprive 
themſelves of the joint counſel, aſſiſtance, and commu- 
nion of each other: For without counſel, purpoſes are diſ. 
appointed; but in the multitude of counſellot s, they are 
eftabliſhed, Prov. xv. 22. | | 

It is allowed by all Chriſtians that good advice is a 
duty which one man owes to another—that if one ſce 
another doing what is wrong, he ſhould do his endea- 
vour to he ſerviceable to him. This is a branch of cha- 
rity, and the precepts of Chriſtianity command it. It is 
one of the natural conſequences of Love, which is the 
| ſpirit of Chriſtianity, Ought not the ſame rule of Dur 
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and Charity which points out the conduct of one man to 
another, to ſtand alſo good between Parties, Societies, 
and Corporations of men? ls it not the duty of one 
party, or the individuals of that party, to endeavour to be 
ſerviceable to another party, or the individuals of that 
party? Is Chriſtian Charity limited, and only to be ex- 


tended to certain individuals? Is it ſaid in any part of 


the New Teſtament, Do good to yourſelf and the religious 
party to which you adhere, but beware of allowing your 
good offices to reach any farther? No, no, Chriſtian 
charity has no ſuch limits ; every man and all men ought 
to be conſidered as the object of our benevolence. Is it 
not then the duty of Chriſtians, conſidered as a Body, to 
extend their charitable endeavours to rectify the notions 
of any other party or community of men whom they 
judge to be under the direction of erroneous principles? 
Is it not the duty of thoſe who have been favoured with 
the happy knowledge of the true God, and the joyful 
ſound of the Goſpel, to endeavour to extend that know- 
ledge, and convey that glad tidings to other unenligh- 
tened nations? Suppoſing two men had luſt their way, 
and were wandering about in a diſmal deſart, in a dark 
and gloomy-night, if after many dreary ſteps, the one, 
whilſt he ſeparated a little from his fellow-traveller, 
ſhould be ſo fortunate as to find an inhabited houſe— 
would the one that found the houſe, be acting a Chriſtian 
part, if he did not by ſome means or other attempt to make 
his companion ſhare in the ſame happy deliverance ? Whar 
a ſelfiſh, narrow, uncharitable diſpoſition does it betray, to 
take no concern in the cauſe of advancing the Kingdom of 
the Lord, but to leave the poor ignorant nations to gro 
in darkneſs without uling fome means or other tor 
their deliverance. —lf Chriſtianity be a good thing, why 
ſhould not my brother ſhare in it? eſpecially when What 
he receives takes none of my quantity away. 

It may be argued that attempts have been made for 
planting Chriſtianity where 1t 1s not, but theſe attempts 
haye proved unſucceſsful, for the people are con- 
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firmed in their own opinions and will not forſake them, 
To this may be anſwered, that attempts have been made, 
but not perſevered in, Jeſus Chriſt did not return to 


heaven when he found that mankind were unwilling to 
receive him, he perſevered with invariable magnanimity 


in the taſk of Philanthropy : Nothing could move him 
from the Great undertaking. | . 


We ovghrt to ſerve the Lord with our lives and for- 


tunes. Funds, by ſub{giiption and voluntary contribu- 


tion, might be raiſed in Chriſtian Countries, By direction 
of a ſociety choſen to have the management and power of 
applying theſe funds, a number of Bibles might be print- 
ed 1n the language of ſuch country as ſhould be the in- 
tended object of Chriſtian conqueſt, Proper perſons 
might be appointed to travel through that country, and 
leave theſe Bibles that they might fall into the hands of 
the Inhabitants. Although the perſon who diſperſed theſe 
Bibles might be in riſque of loſing his life, yet there are 
men who for money will riſque their lives if Chriſten- 
dem be jo barren as not to produce any who are willing 


to do it from a truly zealous principle z their travelling 


expences might be paid from the fund, and a premium 
allowed them upon their returning with proof that they 
had executed their commiſſion. The works of the apo- 


ſtles and prophets, if thought proper, might be printed 


ſeparately, and thoſe portions of the bible dropt firſt that 


held out doctrines which approached neareſt ro thoſe of 


that country. Some of the natives would perhaps be 


inclined to burn what they found, others would pre- 


ſerve it as a Curioſity ; and it is difficult to ſay what eſ- 


fect it might have in the courſe of time, by the bleſſing 
of God. duch publications, alſo printed or written in the 


language of that country, might be dropt, as contained 
the moſt ſuitable arguments for thewing the abſurdity 
of the falſe notions of the natives into whoſe hands theſe 


publications might fall. It would be proper that the ſe letters 
ſhould be written, not ja an ironical, ul-natured, bantering, ' 


or inflamatory ſtyle, but as jmooth as Love could dictate. 
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An unadulterated account and perfect knowledge of the 
tenets adhered to by the Natives, would be abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary for the authors of the letters, which ought to begin 
with prudent Conceſſions. Theſe letters would only be a 
continuation of the method uſed by the apoſtles themſelves 
for promoting Chriſtian knowledge. They pgook the trou- 
ble of writing letters to many Nations and communities; 
witneſs their Epiſtles in the new Teſtament. | 
To pray for the propagation of the goſpel, is good: 
To pray that ignorant naticns may be brought to the, 
knowledge of the true God, is good : To pray to the Lord 
that his kingdom may come, is good. But to accom- 
pany theſe prayers with the uſe of probable means, is no 
inconſiſtency. A cowardly ſoldier ſtands on the top of a 
mountain, at a diſtance from the field of action, and prays. 
for the ſucceſs of his countrymen in battle; another prays 
for ſucceſs with equal fervour as he, and boldly accoutre- 
ed in the inſtruments of war, enters the field, Which of 
theſe rwo is the moſt deſerving ? The Goſpel was ſpread 
at firſt by the inſtrumentality and preaching of the Apoſ- 
tles, who were men. They diſperſed themſelves into dif- 
ferent countries. They feared not to thruſt themſelves 
into the midſt of dangers—to” expoſe themſelves to the 
cruelty of men compared to ravening wolves, They 
travelled through perils and priſons, and tortures.— They 
travelled and publiſhed, and travelled and preached un- 
til they fell martyrs in the cauſe; and by their death the 
moſt effectual ſpecies of cloquence confirmed the truth 
of what they had ſaid. No man has a right to the title of 
Succeſſor of the Apoſtles, who does not SO, It is ſur- 
priſing that men who are only maintainers of the Goſpel 
where it is already known, and where they can without 
the leaſt danger declare the doctrines of Chriſtianity, 
ſhould dare falſly to arrogate to themſelves a title which 
belongs only to the man who has chriſtian magnanimity 
enough to go and perſonally publiſh the Goſpel where it 
is not known, and proceed in ſo doing till he die or ſuffer 
martyrdom in the cauſe, This is the man who has a right 
6 to 


| (9% ) 
to be called a Succeſſor of the Apoſtles. © GO ye there. 


ce fore (faid our bleſſed Saviour) and teach All nations, 


« baptizing them in the name of the Father, of the Son, 
« and of the Holy Ghoſt; teaching them to obſerve all 


de things whatſoever I have commanded you; and lo, I 


« am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 
Theſe ſentences deſerve a little conſideration, particularly 


the words GO' and ALL, NATIONS, The Apoſtles 


faithfully continued in obedience to the command till 
death put an end to their Peregrinations. But was the 
command confined to the Apoſtles alone? If fo, what 
means the words even unto the end of the world? and why 
is baptiſm conſidered as an ordinance, and aſſumed as a 
prerogative by certain perſons, whilſt, go and teach all na- 
tions is wholly neglected? | 


on 
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SERENITY of MIND. 


THERE ſubſiſts ſuch a connection betwixt the mind 

| and the body, that they have upon each other a re- 
ciprocal agency. In ſome caſes, when the body is vio- 
lently diſt empered, the mind is out of order; and when 
the mind is in commotion, the body ſympathetically ſuf 
fers. A diſorder of the one in a certain degree affects | 
the other, yet not in ſuch a manner that health of bod 
is abſolutely neceſſary to, or inſeparably connected wi | 
ſerenity of mind ; for certain diſeaſes of the body | 
have a ſalutaty effect upon the mind in bringing it into 4 
a proper craſis, and ſome diſtempers have a contrary ef- 


fect, according to the nature of the diſtemper and the 
parts of the y affected. Hence it appears, that | 
in preſerving ſerenity of mind, it becomes neceſſary not 
only cautiouſly to watch the ſituation of the mind, and | 2 
in caſe of apparent or riſing perturbation, to apply both 
to mind and body ſuch means as may prevent commo- 
tion or be ſerviceable in re-eſtabliſhing regularity ; but 
alſo endeavour to keep the body in that temperature 
which is moſt favourable to ſerenity of mind. Applica» 
tion to the mind may often ſucceſsfully be made through 
the medium of the external ſenſes, or by the interceſſion | 
of counter-balancing paſſions, or by the imagination or 
other facultics of the mind, In bringing the body to a 
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favourable craſis, it will ſometimes be found neceſſary to 
ſubject both body and mind to temporary uneaſineſs; as 
a patient is obliged to ſubmit; to pain from the means 
abſolutely neceſſary for his recovery, Heace probably 
one deſign of the inſtitution of Faſting. Man is a won- 
derftl compoſition. His body is a piece of aftoniſhing 
machinery ; and his ſoul, being immaterial, or at leaſt 
compoſed of ſuch matter or ſubſtance, with the proper- 
ties of which, as it is not the object of our ſenſes, we are 
altogether unacquainted, is a piece of Divine Workman- 
ſhip, which ty iſeiß, cannot be minutely analyzed. God 
alone, who made man, and completely underſtands the 
mechaaiſm of his conſtitution, is the only properly qua- 
lified phyſician, both of ſoul and of body. The law of 
God is not deficient in pointing out rules, and in giving 
advices for preſerving the health both of body and mini; 
which rules, if duly attended to and practiſed, would not 
fail co produce ſuch ſerenity of mind, and ſuch a degree 
of happineſs as in this life is attainable, | 
The dictates of heaven direct us to keep the conſcience 

ure, and void of offence toward God and toward man, 
The confciouſneſs of having offended that Being, whoſe 
favour is better than Gold, naturally throws a damp on 
the mind, and raiſes uncaſy ſenſations. Happy it 1s for 
the perſon whoſe conſcience is thus awakened in time, 
that by.repentance he may endeavour to recover that fa- 
vour, without the conſcious poſſeſſion of which the ſoul 
is apt either to become wild or to droop iiito deſpondency. 
When one injures us, the diſtance of place or time, or 
the interference of other objects, will often remove the 
uneaſineſs occaſioned to us upon ſuffering ſuch in- 
jury; but when'vie injure another, the removal of pain- 
tul feelings ariſing upon reflection, are not ſo eaſily ba- 
niſhed. — people indeed may attempt to wrap up 


their mind in an obdurate calloſity, but that artificial 
method of procuring eaſe is only temporary; repentance 
and reſtitution are the only expedients that bid fair for 
re-eſtabliſhing. tranquillity, and the laſt is not always 
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oſſible. Faith, hope, and confidence in God ſeem tos 
corroborated by a copſciouſneſs of having done well, 
and weakened by a contrary behaviour. The mind of a 
ſervant who is faithful and obedient, is not diſquieted by 
terrors and apprehenſions of his maſter's diſpleaſure; his- 
countenance is generally more open in preſence of his- 
maſter : but the ſervant who is conſcious. of unjuſt beha- 
viour, has his countenance often hung over with a gloom. 
Now, as we ought all to ſerve or be ſervants of the 
Lord, the analogy will hold good. The righteous move 
clear of perplexing apprehenſions, and the wicked can- 
not avoid having reaſon to be terrified. Hence the great 
benefit of keeping the conſcience pure hence the benefit 
of the real practice of piety and holineſs—hence the ad- 
vantage of performing thoſe duties, relative obligations, 
and acts of philanthropy, enjoined by the Law. of God, 
and recommended by the ſpirit of Chriſtianity. #1 
. Humility is one of thoſe virtues principally neceſſary to 
ſerenity of mind. A repulſe or croſs of any kind throws 
the proud ſpirit into a violent commotion ; whereas the 
humble man, who is not wound up to ſuch a pitch of 
tenſion, can bear it more eaſily. Pride has an effect 
upon the body, and particularly overſtrains the nerves of | 
the head and neck; hence the proud, in ſcripture, are 
called” fif-necked; from which expreſſion 1 apprehend 
that a conſiderable deal of inſtruction may be gathered. 
Pride has certain attitudes of the body in general peculiar 
to it. The pride of the mind has power to throw the 
body into theſe attitudes; and on the other hand, theſe 
attitudes aſſumed can in ſome degree diſpoſe the mind to 
2 baughty temper, Overweening pride will ſometimes 
occaſion ſuch a violent tenſion of the nerves, as to im- 
pede their performance of their natural functions; and in 
ſome caſes will bring on ad inflamation of the head, me- 
lancholy, or madneſs itſelf, An eaſy and natural car- 
Triage of the whole body, particularly of the head, is fa- 
vourable to peace of mind. Early riſing, except there 
be ſomething in the n to forbid it, is in gener 
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ral favourable to ſerenity of mind. To turn day into 
night, and night into day, is a cpſtom very pernicious to 
morality. Early in the morning is often mentioned in the 
holy ſcriptures as the time in which acts of devotion 
were performed. For various reaſons I conſider it as a 
ſeaſon particularly favourable for devotional. exerciſes ; 
and if a perſon will only try the experiment to riſe early, 
and perform his duties of piety, he will find himſelf en- 
Joy an additional ſatisfaction and flow of ſpirits during 
the remainder of the day. And if he carefully perform 
his pious exerciſes of reading, ſinging pſalms, and pray- 
Ing in the evening before he commit himſelf to ſleep, he 
will find himſelf leſs ſcared with frightful dreams, leſs 
rerrified with horrid viſions, than if he had neglected 
theſe duties of devotion; both body and mind will com- 
paratively enjoy more tranquillity, It is moſt natural that 
the hours of reſt ſhould extend on each ſide of midnight 
to an equal diſtance. Idleneſs, inactivity, intemperance, 
ſpirituous liquors, denſe and vitiated air, ſmoke and ſul- 
23 fumes, are injurious to the mind; and as impe- 
- diments to ſerenity, ought to be avoided as much as poſ- 
fible. Although it be not uncommon to ſee men who 
labour under a variety of phyſical impediments, more re- 
ligious than thoſe who have every poſſible advantage on 
their ſide, yet this conſideration ſhall not reſtraia me 


from declaring the truth, and attempting to ſmooth vir- 


tueꝰs path to thoſe that ſincerely deſire to walk therein. 
Exceſſive worldly cares and intenſe thought, when al- 

| Jowed continually to prey on the mind, occaſion alſo a 

violent tenſion in and inflamation of the membranes of 


the head, draw an additional quantity of humours thither, 


and produce ſuch diſquietude of mind as ſometimes ends 
In ſuicide or inſanity, Too great concern and thought 


about worldly affairs weakens the powers of the mind, 


particularly reaſon and judgment. The mind in general 
has ſomething in view that it is chiefly aiming at; if it 
finds itlelf diſappointed in its aim, which, in * 

things, is often the caſe, it thereupon ſuffers a ſhock 
9 proportioned 
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rtioned to the eagerneſs with which it was purſuing 
the deſired object; as a blind dog running himſelf vio- 
lently againſt a wall, is more hurt than if he had been 


walking ſlowly againſt that impediment in his way. * Set 
« your affections therefore, ſays the Apoſtle, on things 


t above, not on things in the earth, and you will be 
ſure to meet with no diſappointment, If the things 
above be the objects which you ſet your mind chiefly in 
veſt of, and allow the things on earth to employ only 
the ſecond or weaker courſe of your defires, then will 
your ſtrong deſires never be rebuffed, and a worldly diſ- 
appointment, croſs, or misfortune, will. only make your 
mind uneaſy in a leſſer degree. In proportion to. the 
force of the defire with which you purfue any thing 
earthly,” and in proportion to the comparative value 
which your mind ſets on any acquiſicion z in ſuch pro- 
portion will the diſappointment: in that purſuir, or the 
ls of that acquiſition, affect you, and occaſion propor- 
tional commotions in your mind. It would hence appear 
proper to ſer as ſmall a value on as prudence will allow, 
and to purſue with a judicious coolneſs thoſe things, the 
loſs of which'is poſſible; and to direct the ſtrength of 
our deſires and affections in purſuit of thoſe things of 
which it is impoſſible to deprive us, and in the purſuit 
of which we can never be diſappointed, Have always 
ſomething ready to reſt the mind upon, in caſe you fail 
in attaining the worldly purſuit which at any time you 
may be in queſt of, God is a ſure rock of reſt, heaven 
the ſteady anchor of the ſoul, and the hope of the righte- 
dus ſhall not fail. The due obſcrvation of the Lord's 
day, beſides other valuable purpoſes which it anſwers, is 
exceedingly ſerviceable for preventing worldly cares or 
buſineſs from preying uninterruptedly on the mind. 
When the attention is diverted from ordinary temporal 
purſuits, and when the mind is or ought to be wholly 
diſburdened from worldly cares, one experiences a ſpe- 
cies of relaxation, and an advantageouſly pleaſant relief. 
When worldly cares infeſt the mind on the Lord's day, 
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it is a ſign that they are working themſelves too much 
into the conſtitution, and that ſufficient pains has not 
been taken on Saturday afternoon to expel them. One 
cannot always at pleaſure command his mind into this 
temper or into that temper. Such means are to be uſed 
as ate conducive for bringing it into that frame or tem- 
perament. | 8 

Envy, malice, hatred, and diſcontent occaſion uneaſy 
ſenſations in the mind, and when indulged for a courſe 
of time, will change the very order of the features of the 
face, If therefore we can avoid theſe lowly operating 
paſſions, we avoid the uneaſineſs and other injurious con- 
ſequences of them. 4 3V; 

Anger and all violent paſſions are much againſt peace 
of mind. They give a ſudden concuſſion to the human 
frame, and deſtroy that regular circulation of the fluids 
which is conducive to ferenity of mind. Theſe paſſions, 
by repeated indulgence, occaſion inflamations and diſ- 
eaſes; and derange the very organization of the body. 

Mirth is like ſpirituous liquors, it gives a temporary 
relief from the common preſſure, but leaves a more than 
counter- balancing degree of damp behind it; fo that 
to preſerve a perion in a merry mood, a continued rept- 
nition of ſtimulus would not only be neceſſary, but it would 
alſo be neceſſary that the ſtimulus of mirth ſhould gra- 
dually be increaſed upon each application before it could 
produce an uniform effect. That which. raiſes mirth 
Is ke a medicine, it loſes its effect by uſe. Hence we 
ſee people, wha would not ſatisfy themſelves with a mo- 
derate, ordinary, cheerful ſerenity, but have accuſtomed 
themſelves to merry ſcenes, obliged to fly from place to 
place for pleaſure, and increaſed doſes of the medicines 
of mirth; and they would be glad to have their minds 
brought back to their former ſtate in times paſt, before 
the application of theſe provocatives of mirth, when they 
could have pleaſed themſelves with and found ſatisfac- 
tion in the lefs artificial ſcenes of life. The animal ſpi- 
rits are a valuable treaſure, and care ſbould be 5 
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that they be not ſquandered away: one may ſpend as 
much of them in a fir of merriment as would keep 
him in a cheerful good humour a conſiderable time. 


Keep your mind as even in all circumſtances as the frailty 


of nature will permit coafined below the Heights of 
mirth and levity, and raiſed above the Depths of me- 
lancholy and deſpair. 

Prayer has a ſurpriſing effect in pacifying the mind, 
and in increaſing that hope and confidence in God which 
bear up the ſoul, Frequently to read the Bible tends im- 

erceptibly in ſome degree to infuſe into the reader the 
Voiric of God, to turn the thoughts from vain excurſions 
or perplexing worldly cares, and to direct them towards 
the things above. | | 


Every one would find advantage in ſtudying carefully his- 


own conſtitution, obſerving attentively the fituation of his 
mind at different times, and endeavouring to find out lite- 
rally the temper or craſis of bis mind. On certain occa- 
ſions the mind will be found in a more devour {tate than 
at other times. When a perſon finds himſelf at any ſea- 
ſon enjoying that ſerenity or tune of mind in- which he 
would wiſh himſelf to remain, let him endeavour to bring 
it as often to that pitch as poſſible, No means ought to- 
be applied for procuring ſerenity of mind which are in- 
conſiſtent with the law of God; for all means prohibited 
by that law, have either an immediate or remote tendency. 
to produce perturbation of mind, and that appears one 
of the reaſons why they are prohibited. | 

_ Cleanlineſs, in every ſenſe of the word, is favourable 
to the moral faculty; accordingly much is ſaid on that 
ſubject in the holy ſcriptures. Would the intended bre- 
vity of this Treatiſe permit, I might point out the natural 
and phyſical aptitude of many of the divine precepts for 
preſerving both ſerenity of mind and health af body. 


The ſcriptures are a valuable treaſure, a rich magazine 
of knowledge—the more they are ſearched, the more 
uſeful inſtruction they afford, I make not the leaſt 


doubt but that the various laws reſpecting cleanlineſs, 
„ ; putifications, 
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purifications, and the like, given to the Jews by Al- 
mighty God, were deſigned to repreſent inward purity; 
but it is not impoſſible that ſeveral purpoſes may be 
anſwered by one inſtitution.” It is not „ 1 that 
theſe inſtiturions may have been both Hymdolical of in- 
ward purity, and alſo as a means CONDUCIVE to 
inward purity. We ought not raſhly to conclude that 
what is /ymbalical, is alſo nouſenſical. If a farmer hire a 
labourer to dig a piece of ground, and the labourer finds 
it convenient to throw off his coat before he begin to work, 
although the throwing off the coat is not conſidered as a 
real part of bis wort, yet it is a preparation naturally tend- 
ing to fit the labourer for doing it with more eaſe and 
expedition, and therefore ought not to be conſidered as 
altogether whimſical. | | 

_ Singing pfalms or hymns has a ſurpriſing effect upon 
the mind, and it is lucky that this, among other uſeful 
practices, has not been altogether laid afide. This fublime 
and melodious exercife, will often in a ſhort ſpace of time, 
give a temporary change to the frame of the mind ; will 
ſoothe in ſome degree the turbulent paſſions—ſuppreſs for 
the time the agency of vicious inclinations diſpel wicked 
purpoſes — diſpoſe the foul to devotion, and produce a 
variety of happy effects. But this practice being uſed 


only once or twice in the ſpace of eight days, cannot be 


ſuppoſed to have any confiderable effect in procuring a 
confirmed melioration of the heart, or an habitual diſpo- 
ſition to that holy ſerenĩty which keeps the foul expanded 
with heavenly joy. It is much to be lamented that ſing- 


ing pſalms is not more frequently practiſed, and more in 


faſhion. Travel a Country Pariſh in the morning, or in 
the evening (at other times indeed there's no fuch thing 
at all in private), and for one family that you will hear 

ifing God, and attempting to make their own hearts 

ter, you will hear ten at contrary employment. The 
ſame is the caſe in Towns; one may travel backwards 
and forwards, from one end of a ſtreet to the other, from 
twelve clock at night to twelve o'clock at night again, 
| Without 
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without hearing the praiſes of the Lord reſounding from 
fix of an hundred magnificent buildings, What a ſo- 
lemn leſſon would it be to the ſons of darkneſs to hear 
the high praiſes of Jehovah re-echoing from every houſe, 
and ſounding from every corner. lt would tend even to 
diſconcert the black purpoſes of their hearts make them 
aſhamed of themſelves, and remind them that there is 
Religion and a Gd. 
The temper of the mind naturally produces actions, cor- 
reſponding to, or conſonant with that temper; for inſtance, 
a man of a charitable diſpoſition, finds himſelf naturally 
inclined to acts of charity—a man of a merciful temper, 
finds himſelf inclined to acts of mercy—a man of a peace- 
able diſpoſition, finds himſelf inclined to offices of accom- 
modation : So on the other hand, Actions, performed even 
contrary to the natural inclination of the mind, have 
often a tendency to bring the mind into a conformity to 


the nature of theſe actions; particularly the performance 


of virtuous actions contrary to the natural inclination of 
the mind, have a tendency to render the mind naturally 
inclined to theſe virtuous actions, or to tincture it of the 


ſame caſt with themſelves ; for inſtance, if a perſon finds | 


that he has no inclination to pray, let him bend his knees, 


put his body into a ſubmiſſive and reverential attitude, 
utter with his tongue words ſuitable for prayer, and he 
will find that the mind will by degrees grant ſanction ta 


what he is doing, and be at length prevailed upon to 


incline him to prayer. If a perſon find himſelf of a cruel 
diſpoſition, let him artificially perform acts of mercy, and 


he will thereby gradually work his mind into a merciful 
diſpoſition. The ſame method may be uſed for ingraft- 
ing into the mind any other grace or virtue whatever 2 
Begin by the body and external actions, and the mind 
by degrees will conform, and nature / itſelf ſurrender. 
The man who endeavours to mould himſelf anew, and 
by the uſe of means attempts to renew the ſpirit of his 
mind, and carefully trains it to the practice of virtue, 
is more worthy of ans: ki than he who Dy” 
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felf naturally inclined to righteouſneſs, and conſequently 
when he does well, only acts on the impulſe of his pri- 
mitive nature. | 4 | 
The great art of avoiding Evil, lies in avoiding every 
thing that has a teadency to it—in avoiding all prediſ- 
poſing and occafional cauſes of it, however remote; and 
uſing thoſe meens, however trivial in appearance, that 
have a tendency, however diſtant, to infuſe the ſpirit of 
righteonfnefs, to promote the practice of Good, and to 
render the path of holineſs more convenient. The Di- 
vine Influence and the Blefling of God are neceſſary tor 
the ſucceſs and coronation of man's attempts,—-Burt Ute 
the means Thyſelf— Do as the Lord has commanded 
Thee, and then if Thou wilt pray for the Bleſſing of God, 
and the Influence of his Spirit, He will not withhold 
them from Thee. 0 J 
For preſerving the mind in a Chriſtian frame, it is ne- 
ceffary to Look to Jeſus Chriſt, who has gone before us 
rod the rugged path of life before us—Entered the 
ates of death before us—Riſen'before- us —Aſcended be- 
re us, and Left us a true pattern and perfect Example 
of ſerenity and command of mind, amidft the greareſt 
calamities that human nature can be expoſed to.— En- 
deavour to IMITATE him in all hisimitable perfections. 
There are fomethings in which you cannot imitate him, 
neither is it neceſſary that you ſhould; for inftance, in 
working miracles: This is done by a power which human 
nature is not poſſeſſed of. But his converſation in other 
reſpects is imitable. It is ſaid, ©& If any man have not 
* the Spirit of Chriſt, he is none of his.“ —It is ſaid, 
* Let the fame Mind be in YOU as was in HIM.” 
Endeavour therefore to attain that TEMPER, that DiS- 
POSITION of Mind, which on all -occafions was vbſcr- 
vable in Jeſus, and influenced all his actions, life, and 
converſation.— That laudable ceconomy by which he 
kept his paſſions in due modulation, and directed them 
to their proper objects, the Glory of God and the Good 
of mankind.— That Royal Spirit of univerſal love 1 
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mov'd him to do good to his moſt inveterate enemies 
That deeply rooted, and firmly compounded Benevo- 
lence, which, like gold indeſtruftible by fire, was una 
terable by offences, however great. 

Make yourſelf well acquainted with the perſonal Cha- 
racter of the Bleſſed Jeſus, and ſtrenuouſly attempt an 
imitation of it. Be at pains to diſcover the virtues and. 
graces that adorned HIS MIND, and uſe every means to 
transfer them into your OWN, Do actions ſimilar to 
thoſe that he did, and let his holy manner of life con- 
ſtirute the leading Faſhion of your ways. Set before you 
the fair copy of his unſpotted righteouſneſs, and neither 
think the attempt too aſpiring, nor deſpair of ſucceſs, nor 

be diſcouraged by your own weakneſs, but courageouſly 
endeavour to make your own character a reſemblance of 
it. Human frailty cannot come fully up to his perfec- 
tion, becauſe he was altogether without fin ; but the near- 
er you imitate, the cloſer you follow, the ſooner will 
your mind be brought iato that Chriſtian frame which 
will incline you ſpontaneouſly and naturally to do well. 
As ſoon as habits, by repeated acts of devotion and bene- 
volence, are formed, the right principles and motives of 
the mind will aſſume the regency and the Practice of 
holineſs, and righteouſneſs will of conſequence become 
Natural and Eaſy, I would recommend to you the fre- 

uent repetition of ſuch ſentences as the following : 
Telus Chriſt, who will be my Judge, at preſent knows 
what I am thinking, hears what I am ſaying, and ſees 
what I am doing.— Do his Precepts and his Example, 
authorize and approve of my proceedings? According 
to the beſt of my knowledge, of the temper of mind, and 
Character of Jeſus, What would He have done in ſuch a 
ſituation as this? 5 
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General Remarks „ Advices, &c. 


XL THEN we look back to the days of our childhood, 
we find that toys were the objects of our ambi- 
tion we find that our inclinations, paſſions, and deſires 
were ſet upon things which in riper years we look upon 
as altogether infignificant; and we ſcorn to be ſatisfied 
with ſuch trivial vanities or imperfect acquiſitions, Why 
were we delighted with the doll, or gratified with the 
childiſh toy? Becauſe we were children—our Reaſon 
and judgment were not then come to maturity. Bur, O 
Reader, art thou certain that thy Reaſon is yet come to 
maturity, or that thy judgment has ſtrength enough to 
rule thy deſires, and to direct thee in purſuit of what is 
really Good and Valuable? Canſt thou aver that ſome 
of thy preſent purſuits are not conſidered as vanity by 
wiſer men than thyſ-If, and that 20 or 30 years hence 
theſe very purſuits of thine will not be conſidered as va- 
nity, Even by Thyſelf? Man's reaſon at beſt is imper- 
fect, he cannot at all times diſcern what is ultimately 
good for himſelf ; what he does in one period of life, is 
often condemned by him in the next, when he either re- 
ceives or. conſiders himſelf as having received more illu- 
mination,” or finds himſelf diſpoſed” to look upon things 
in a different light. Beware therefore of truſting too 
much to thy own Reaſon, leſt when thy faculties ſhall be 
| | | enlarged, 


„„ 


enlarged, thy underſtanding brightened, and the intoxi- 
cation brought on thee by the world cured at or after 
thy removal from the ſcene of action, thou find cauſe to 
look back vpon a life foolifhly ſpent ; when the voice of 
thy then improved conſcience, eg now drowned in 


the noiſe of earthly confuſion, ſhall be clearly and diſ- 
tinctly heard. Acknowledge God in all thy ways, and 
« Jean not to thy own underſtanding ;” for his word 
alone can direct thee aright. 
For ordering the life and converſation by the Word or 
Law of God, frequent SELF-EXAMINATION is ne- 
ceſſary. This happens to be a duty which is moſt un- 
pleaſant to thoſe that have moſt need of it, and this per- 
haps may be one of the reaſons why it is ſo little prac- 
tiſed. To take a retroſpective view of an ill-ſpent life, 
to reflect upon the impropriety of one's own actions, and 
to compare that life and theſe actions with the manner 
of life and actions recommended in the holy ſcriptures, 
the infallible Rule of life and manners, is by no means a 
delightful exerciſe. But it is better ro ſubmit to the 
pain of a ſurgical operation, than permit the whole body 
to mortify. It will be more convenient for you privately 
to ſummon yourſelf to account, than to defer that of- 
ſice to the executioners of the Almighty's juſtice, It will 
be more convenient to ſtand at the bar of ſelf-examina- 
tion, to endeavour to diſcover and avoid the murderers 
of your ſoul, to endeavour (by repentance and teforma- 
tion in time} to make your peace with God, thany upon 
the alarm of the tremenduous trumpet, whoſe ſound ſhall 
extend from Pole to Pole, to be violently hauled to the 
awful bar of God's tribunal by the fpirics of darkneſs, and 
to have your ſecret fins perhaps publiſhed in the preſence 
of an innumerable throng of angels and of men. I would 
therefore intreat you to ſet apart ſo much time, impar- 
tially to examine into your own ſpiritual condition, and 
the ſtate of your ſoul-—Look back into the years of your 
life already gone Number your days, as the ſacred 
writer ſays Divide the time that you have lived into 
| portions 
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portions—into years, or ſo, Some of your firſt years, 
alas! have been ſpent, and you will ſcarcely know how 


or in What your memory will ſcarcely, preſent you with 


a recollection of the ſins that you was then guilty of. But 
as far as reflection can penetrate, endeavour to lay before 
yourſelf che fins and tranſgreſſions of the divine Law, and 
blameable parts of your behaviour, as committed annu- 
ally in the different portions of your life already ſpent. 
Although the evil thoughts, words, and actions which 
you have been guilty of, may be ſunk in ſo deep receſ- 
ſes of your memory, that they do not preſent themſelves 
to your recollection ; yet, that they have happened, and 
that they are recordable in the fight of all- penetrating 
diſcernment, is undeniable, Pray to God that he may 
give you a ſight of your fins, and an impartial Know- 
ledge of yourſelf, Look to yourſelf, and perhaps you 


will diſcern ſome of the conſcquences of your actions, 


and of the improprieties of your conduct attending you 
for evil is attended with conſequent inconvenience in 
greater or leſſer degree. Look around you into the 
world, and you will perhaps find others ſubjected to in- 
convenience or miſery, ſuperinduced upon them by your 
miſconduct. If you could follow your works, and deſ- 
ery their influence on ſociety, and diſcover the ſcenes of 
horrid miſery which your behaviour has given riſe to, the 
ſight perhaps would, chill you with horror and ſelſ- deteſ. 
tation, and make you vehemently cry out. Lord have 
*« mercy ch me a ſinner.” For ſuch is the nature of 


evil, chat unleſs ſome means or method of atonement de 


inſtantly made, in many caſcs, its malignity will ſoon be 
out of your reach, pervading the world, ſo that you can 
neither ſtop it--overtake it nor undo its action. Reader, 
be not offended at plainneſs of ſpeech, for flattery and 
deceit you know are criminal; you are perhaps the in- 
ſtrumental cauſe that ſome fouls (whom, while they 
were in the body, you was acceſſary in ſeducing into 
vice by your example, temptation, ſuggeſtion, counſel, 
influence, or other proceedings) the 1 
that 
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that ſome ſouls are -preſently in the deeps of darkneſs, 
yelling out horrid roarings, and making hell's concave 
re- echo your name,—And, unleſs you find forgiveneſs, 
theſe very ſouls may meet you on your departure from 
life, become your introducers into and tormentors in the 
doleful abodes.—Nay, if you could dart your views ſtill 
forward into futurity, and were endowed with fore-know- 
ledge to diſcern the revolutions of contingencies, per- 
haps you would find out the connection betwixt the evil 
committed by you, and the diſtreſs into which hundreds 
yet unborn may be inthralled, who, it is not impoſſible, 
may have reaſon to curſe the unknown o1igin of their 
calamities—the occaſional cauſe of their misfortunes, 
Could the wicked, many years after their deceaſe, return 
from their place of abode, and obſerve the fruits of their 
labour, and the contagion of their iniquity, imbittering 
the lives of thouſands—if it were poſſible that they had 
even been admitted into heaven, remorſe and ſelf-con- 
viction would kindle hell in miniature in their outs, and 
make them exclaim that God had not been juſt: it is 
not | impoſſible but that conſcience (as we have heard 
ſimilar inſtances in the world) would drag them to ſur- 
render themſelves voluntarily to juſtice,' and to invoke 
the ſpirits of darkneſs to execute their office. 
After you have methodically traced yourſelf backwards 
as far as human ſearch can go, conſidered: the tranſgreſ- 
fions of the Divine law, which in the different ſtages of 
your life you have been guilty of, and endeavoured to 
diſcover the malignity of Evil in its firſt ſtages, throwing 
its baneful influence around, then look to yourſelf what 
you preſently are Take an Inventory or account of the 
fins and vices which you find yourſelf addicted to— 
Throw off the veil of telf-deceic, that blind-folder of 
mankind, be quick-ſighted as an enemy to diſcover your 
imperfections, and impartially. draw' the blemiſhes of 
your character. If you can write, it will be adviſeable to 
make that qualification ſubſervient in the work of ſelt- 
examination, A thorough acquaintance with, the holy 
23s | ſcriptures, 
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ſeriptures, with the duties of piety, with the moral, political, 
ſocial, and relative duties is neceſſary, that you may be able 
to decide what is evil; and to find out, by comparing your 
actions and behaviour with the univerſal ſtandard, vhere- 
in you have deviated from the path of duty to God, to 
Man, and to yourſelf. In reading the Bible, when you 
obſerve a good character delineated, aſk yourſelf, Am I 
poſſeſſed of all or any of the virtues herein recommend- 
ed? When you obſerve a bad character deſcribed, ſay, 


Am ] free from all the imperfections of temper or practice 


herein mentioned? when you read a precept, .command, 


advice, or direction, ſay, Do I comply with this? Is my 


general conduct obedience to this? when any grace or 
virtue is recommended, or vice or fin forbidden; Am I 
ſſeſſed of the one or free from the other ? There are 
ooks which explain the law of God more at large, and 
have a conſiderable number of the precepts and duties 
collected together and expreſſed in familiar terms; in ſuch 
books you will find aſſiſtance in the important work of 
ſelf-examination—As you read theſe books, mark the 
places where you tranſgrefs—Do not deceive yourſelf, 
and think, that although you cannot perfetty keep the 
whole law of God, therefore it is unneceſſary for you to 


trouble yourſelf with any of it. This is a thought ex- 
tremely dangerous, and tends to do away the uſe of the 


Scriptures altogether, There are degrees of proficiency 
which it is poſſible for you to arrive at, and undoubtedly 
the nearer you come up to perfection the better. Za- 
« charias and Elizabeth were both righteous before God, 


« walking in All the commandments and- ordinances of 


tc the Lord blameleſs, Luke i. 6. I cannot think that 
God has commanded impoſſibilities, by deſiring man to 


do what is altogether impoſſible for man to do; for that 


would argue an abſurdity in the command. The law 
& is your Schoolmaſter to Bring you to Chriſt,” and for 
you to ſuppoſe that you can come to Chriſt without go- 
ing to that ſchool, without ſuch. law-education, is to 

e a different road to ſalvation from what the fore- 
| P mentioned 
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mentioned text ſeems to point out. It muſt be allowed 
that none can ſer bounds to the mercy of God. He is 
omnipotent, can do what he pleaſes - can transfer to hea- 
ven the greateſt ſinner - can even- reinſtate the Devil on 


the ſeat of honour again. But in the mean time, it is 


ſafeſt for us to do as we are deſired by God, and whilſt 
Ve are ſo doing, there is one caution neceſſary, that we 
may not ſuppoſe that our works can be the meritorious 
cauſe of our admiſlion into heaven; nor conſider ourſelves 
entitled to heaven for what we have done; or arrogantly 
claim it from God as a reward of our good behaviour, 
like a ſervant who conſiders himſelf as having a right to 
his wages when he has performed his talk, After we 
have done all that we can do, we have done no real be- 
nefit or favour to God, nor made him more comfortable 
or happy, for he ſtands in no need of our ſervices; but 
from a principle of love to us, he condeſcends to tell us 


what is good for ourſelves, and what will qualify us for. 


heaven; and has not given us any ground to believe that 
without theſe qualifications we ſhall be admitted into it; 
« for without holineſs no man can ſee the Lord.” Make 
a ſolemn pauſe therefore thou traveller through the 


world, and allow thyſelf to be convinced that the laws of 
- God are neceſſary and reaſonable. Declare, what other 


laws could have been inſtituted in their place ?—Dechare, 


wherein do they ſuperabound by increaſing the taſk of 


duty; or, are deficient by withholding inſtruction ? You 
may obſeeve expreſſions and injunctions in that law that 
igrorance would imagine below the dignity of heaven to 
have taken notice of: But God ſecs further than man, 
and diſcerns That to be the generative womb of Evil 
which to man may not appear ſo, Endeavour therefore 
by diligent ſearch and real actual ęnquiry, to find out 
what commandments of God, and what precepts of the 
holy Jeſus. you tranſgreſs ; and thereafter practiſe thoſe 
virtues and graces which are oppoſite 1n their nature to 
your former tauits,—Set about a courle of Repentance, 
the nature of which books on the ſubjed will point out 
| to 
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to you. Your work of ſelf- examination, will coſt you a 
conſiderable ſpace of time indeed a ſpecies of ſelf. exa- 
- mination ought to be daily carried on; for you will find 
advantage in frequently looking back on what you have 
done, Order the duties of every day juſt as if it were to 
be your laſt, that you may be ready to leave this world, 
when he that made you ſhall call you hence. - Behold 
the ſhortneſs and uncertainty of your time. Time is a 
treaſure which the thoughtleſs part of mankind do not 
conſider the value of; they ſquander it away withour 
knowing where to find it. They are like a perſon who 
is ſent to a market to tranſact buſineſs; but thoughtleſs 
of the deſign on which he came, amuſes himſelf with 
viewing curioſities till the market be over.—So he that 
lives thoughtleſs of the deſign of his creation, forgetful 
of the one thing needful, finds a variety of things in this 
world to catch his attention, and under the infatuation of 
Satan, inconſiderately rambles through life and time till 
his time be at an end; when to his fatal experience, he 
will diſcover that he has been ſowing the wind, and grap- 
pling with empty and deluding ſhadows. Swift do the 
wheels of time revolve “ Life is a vapour that appeareth 
&« for a little time, and then vaniſheth away.” Day 
* unto day uttereth ſpeech, and night unto night teach- 
cc eth knowledge.” Often has the moon changed, to warn 
you of your final change Often has the fun in the fir- 
mament ſer, to remind you of the night of Death—Often 
has he riſen, to warn you of your Reſurrection; and by 
his unremitring apparent courſe in the ſkies, pointed out 
the ſwiftncſs of time, and as a monitor, whoſe language 
All underitand, daily inſtructed you to be diligent. Each 
day that you live is a deduction from the ſpace of remain- 
ing life“ Each ſtroke of the pulſe leaves the number 
« leſs,” and haſtens on the approach of that awful period 
when the juſt value of all earthly things will appear, But 
de not deluded into an apprehenſion that after death 
you will be in a torpid, inactive, fleepy, or unfecling con- 
dition, Think noc that when your body 1s laid in the 
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grave you have no more knowledge, no more remem. 
brance, no more ſenſibility, but are at reſt, Let not the 
grave's being called a bed of reſt, miſlead you in this 
reſpect; for it is only ſo for your body—irt is only a bed 
of reſt for the material earth of which your body is 


compoſed, The ſoul, that ſpark of immortality, can 
Never be extinguiſhed, —In vain does the ſelf- murderer 


ſeek an aſylum or refuge from pain, by ſeparating his 


ſoul from his body. Care ſhould be taken not to affix 
falſe ideas to the words death and life. Life is often 
mentioned as the time of our continuance on earth, pre- 
vious tothe diſſolution of ſoul and body; but life, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking has No end. Not one foul that the Almighty 
Has made will ever return to its original nothing, or be 
deprived of its ſenſibility and exiſtence : Inſtead of being 
in a dull or torpid ſtate, the foul will be ſenſible of its ſi- 
tuation, poſſeſſed of its feelings and faculties, and in all 


probability, more ſuſceptible of pain or pleaſure than 


When in the body, 

If you find yourſelf inclined to diſbelieve the Revela- 
tion of God, and to doubt the poſſibility of a Reſurrec- 
tion upon the principles of Natural Philoſophy, only 
ſearch deep enough into that Natural Philoſophy, and 

ou will find your doubts converted into conviction. 
ake a piece of animal ſubſtance, pur it into a crucible, 
Þurn it with the moſt ardent degree of fire poſſible, and 
Jou will find an earth or ſome other material ſubſtance 
Temaining, which will be beyond the power of all the ele- 
Ments in Nature to reduce to Nothing, You may con- 
vert it from one ſhape to another, but to annihilate it, 
Jou will find altogether impoſſible ; beſides, take into 
conſideration that the particles which fly off by the im- 
perfectoin of your proceſs during your operations, were 
part of the ſubſtance, and ought to have been preſerved 
if your experiment had been perfect. Look at the glals 
of your window - aſk the artiſt of what it was made 
He will tell you that the ſorry kelp on the beach of the 
ia affords the material of it----He will like wiſe tell you, 
NEE that 
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that that tranſparent glaſs, which is not annihilable by ele- 
ments, may be made of any vegetable ſubſtance of the 
firaw that ſupports the ear of wheat, or the very vegetable 
nouriſhment that you eat..---Aſk the Chymiſt if he can 


reduce the ſheets of Lead to powder----if, after that 


powder is compounded with other ingredients, he.can 
reduce it to ſheets of lead again if, after mixed with 
oil, made into a pigment, and applied on the wainſcot 
of your houſe, he can reſuſcitate it into a metallic form 
azain? He will tell you, that theſe and many other 
ſeemingly impoſlible operations are practicable by the art 


of man. Will man then, whoſe power at beſt is imbecil- 
lity, dare to diſbelieve that God, who is omnipotent, can 


reſuſcitate a human body ! 

Be not deceived, for the period WILL come when the 
irrefiſtible ſummons ſhall be proclaimed, and the univer- 
ſal and tremenduous alarm given, © Ariſe ye dead, and 
come to judgment; — hen the graves ſhall deliver up 
their charge---when Earth and Sea ſhall reproduce their 
dead, and the gates of death be unhinged---when ſwarm- 
ing generations, of which yourſelf will be an individual, 
ſhall be aſſcmbled in the inconceivably majeſtic preſence 
of the Great Judge. 5 

At that grand Epocha commences the long protracted 
courſe of years he infathomable revolution of ages 
the endleſs continuation of centuries —time's unbounded 
run Eternity! Eternity, through which, miſerable or 
happy, you have to live -Dreadtul. ſpace ! which is in- 
creaſtble by no additions, and diminiſhable by no de- 
ductions, however, great. Divide Eternity into equal 
portions, as many as you pleaſe, and ſtil] each portion 
will remain an Eternity—write down a line of arithmeti- 
cal figures or numbers, add digit after digit, and cypher 
after cypher, produce their extent to any length, (till 
they will be infinitely ſhort of expreſſing the number of 
years contained in Eternity. In company with this range 
of numbers, ſet down 60 or 70 years, or 150, which is 
a number that exceeds the greateſt extent ot human life, 

and 
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and compare—and think—and give place to meditation. 
—Suppoling one of thoſe unhappy ſouls who ſhall be 
conſigned ro miſery, to have lived in this world 60 vears 


| (which is about 525,960 hours)—allocate from Eternity 


the proportion of years 'puniſhment correſponding to 
every hour of life—Anſwer, if thou canſt - Impoſſible; 
computation fails. The number of thoughts that paſſed 
through his mind, the number of words that his tongue 
accented, the number of actions that he did during that 
60 years, though not with exactneſs, might perhaps be 
computed: but to each of theſe thoughts, to each of 
thefe words, to each of theſe actions, although their ſum 
could be aſcertained, to affix, determine, or appropriate 
the juſt proportion of years puniſhment is impoflible, — 
Call it 1000000 of years to each thought, 1000000 of 
years to each word, 1000000 of years to each action, ſtill 
theſe numbers do not make up Eternity.— Call it 
2©000000000,000000 of years to each minute of life, 
which. multiplied by 31557600, the number of minutes 


in 60 years, makes 315576000000000000000000. Still 


this is but a Finite Number, and bears a leſs proportion 
to Eternity or Infinity than a grain of ſand bears to the 
gore of the earth, To be confined feven years in pri- 

n, is grievous; to be confined ſeven years on the bed 
of fickneſs, is grievous; to be diſtreſſed ſeven years 
with the gout, the gravel, or any other painful diſeaſe, 
is alſo grievous; to be confined 100 years by any of 
the forementioned ſufferings, would be ſtill more grie- 
vous: but the rorments of hell are inexpreſſibly more in- 
tenſe, more vehement, and more painful than any ſpe- 
cies of pain that we are acquainted with; and therefore 
to be conſigued over to ſuch a ſituation, not for a few 
years, but for ever, muſt be unutterably terrible. The 
very thought ſhakes the tout with horror Forever! For- 
ever !! Forever!!! That one word forever is enough 
to convulle into penitential tears the moſt obdurate fin- 
ner, and make him with tremulous accent to exclaim, 
* Lord have mercy upon me: What ſhall 1 do to be 


Reader, 


nr 


Reader, in whoſe hand this little Treatiſe is, or in 
whoſe hearing its contents are read, do not apprehend 
that you are excluded from the gumber to whom it is di- 
rected conſider it as directed to yourſelf---conſider it as 
a warning among others that you have got, which the 
providence of God, the Director of all events, great and 
ſmall, has conveyed to you. Look therefore to yourſelf, 
and be not regardleſs of warning, leaſt the warning itſelf 
prove an additional teſtimony againſt you; and whilſt 
you ſpin out years of; ſorrow and days of darkneſs in 
woe unutterable, you remember, when accuſing your- 
ſelf of lighting other warnings, that you once read a 
Compoſition that ſpoke of Conſequence and Eternity, 
and with redoubled melancholy groan ineffectually la- 
ment that you did not then © Conſider your ways. Let 
your immediate abhorrence therefore be arouzed againlt 
Evil, that horrid Poiſon of Society--that Nurſe of human 
Calamiry-—that abominable thing which is deteſtable in 
the ſight of God, and ſubverſive of your own eternal 
welfare.---Be perſuaded, I intreat you by the mercies of 
God, to put on firm and eſtabliſhed reſolutions to walk 
henceforth in the paths of holineſs—- to ſer your affec- 
te tions on things above,” © and to lay up for yourſelf 
- © treaſure. in heaven.”---Shall the earth, the painted 
ſcene of deceitful deluſions, the place of tribulation and 
diſtreſs, confine the exalted views. of an immortal foul ? 
Shall your affections be ſoothed by magical appearances, 
and your ſoul ſeek reſt and ſatisfaction where neither of 
them is to be found? Behold to day the infant eyeing 
the blooming roſe, and expecting daily pleaſure from 
viewing the pretty flower to-morrow he returns, but 
the leaves are ſallen, and the beauty decayed; fo are 
earthly things they deceive with laſting and promiſing 
appearances ; but the courſe of time and ſeaſons wonder- 
fully alters their nature. Away with theſe tantalizing 
phantoms and tranſitory vanities, and employ the ſtrength 
of your ſou], and the vigour of your faculties, in purſuit 
of that which when attained will never depart from you. 
Engage 
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_  Fniphge yourſelf in the active ſervice of God, and be hot 


aſhamed. to own yourſelf his ſervant.—If the wicked 
ſhould ſcoff you with the name of hypocrite, regard not 
their impious and ſatanical infinuations.---Stand firm to 
— 4 purpoſe as a ſoldier, courageous in the ſervice of 

ing Jeſus-—that you may obtain the Crown of Glory; 
the valuable Prize, the honourable Victory. Be not 
overawed by the multitude of evil doers, like timorous 


Peter among the enemies of his Maſter ; for why ſhould 


you allow yourſelf to be carried down in the ſtream that 


and Run the Race that is ſet before you; looking unto 
dd 


leads to the depths of deftruftion? * Wide is the gate, 
* and broad is the way that leadeth ta deſtruction; and 
% many there be which go in thereat : becauſe ſtrait 
« is the gate, and narrow is the way which leadeth unto 
« life; and Few there be that find it.“ Endeavour; 
ftrenuouſly endeavour to find that narrow way to enter 
in at that ſtrait gate ſpare no pains in fearch of  it--- 
, ©. Redeem the time“ Huſband well the fleermg hours, 
and improve the opportunities that the Lord may yet be 
pleaſed to grant you. Why ſhould you trifle, when time 
1s ſo precious! Why ſhould you delay, when the fait 
oſpect the bright landſcape lies before you---the de- 
Foal Country which, though inviſible by the eye of 
Senfe, yet is diſcernible by the eye of Faith---the well 
3 manſions of the new Jeruſalem - the land of 
leafure, Happineſs, and Love -the ſalubrious Climate 
where no. ſtorms appear---where darkneſs ſhall never 
fhew its mournings, but Day Serene, Light Reſplendenr, 
and the Joyful Preſence of the MOS HIGH ſhall irra- 
diate and enliven the Glorious Expanfe, and diffuſe 
among the cheerful Inhabitants Happineſs Everlaſting 
and Univerſal? O! Lay aſide every weight---ſurmoune 
_ Every incumberance-—overthrow every oppoſing power, 
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